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STARS ON THE RIVER. 
BY CHARLES SWAIN. 


Stars on the river 

Night swiitly clears,— 
Blest be the Giver 

Of eve and her spheres! 
Blest be the river 

In moonlight that rolls ! 
Hope's spirit ever 

Thus beam on our souls ! 
Dew on the roses ; 

I’ve shaken each crest, 
One now reposes 

All warm on my breast ; 
Would we might waken 

Froin life's weary woes 
With tears as swift shaken 

As dews from the rose ! 


Cares may have bound us— 
Why thus repine ? 
Love is around us, 
With all things divine : 
Words never stated 
The love by Him given 
Who earth first created, 
Then—wrcathed it with heaven ! 
TRIFLES. 
How is it, o'er the strongest mind, 
That trifles hold such sway ? 
A word—nay ¢’en @ look unkind 
May darkena’l life’s day. 
Oh, in this world of daily care, 
The thousands that have erred 
Can any hardship better bear 
Thaw thoy,can bear a word / 


Theanan who with heroic heart 
(an stern misfortune meet, 
Unflincbingly perform his part, 
And struggle ‘gainst defeat 
With faith unaltered,—yet can lose 
His temper, e’en for ought 
Which falls not as his will would choose, 
Or proves not what he sought! 


And woman can forgive a wrong 
Which casts her on the world 
Far betier than forgive the tongue 
Tha: may some sneer have hurled ; 
A thousand times prefer a lot 
As hard as want deplores, 
Than feel or think herself forgot 
By one ber heart adores! 


Alas, the human mould’s at fault ; 
And still by turns it claims 
A nobleness that can exalt, 
A littleness that shames ! 
Of strength and weakness still combined, 
Compounded of the mean and grand ; 
And trifles thus will shake the mind 
That would a temvest stand. 


Give me that soul-superior power, 
That conque-t over fate, 

Which sways the weakness of the hour, 
Rules little things as great ; 

That lulls the human waves of strife 
With words and feelings kind, 

And makes the trials of our life 
The triumphs of our mind ! 


THE LATE STRUGGLES OF ABD-EL-KADER, AND 
THE CAMPAIGN OF iSLY. 
BY ONE WHO HAS SERVED IN THE FRENCH ARMY. 


Cuarrer V. 
And now, as the armies of France were stealing by concentric movements 


towards the Maroquine frontier, and as her fleets were hovering, like birds of 


prey, nearer and nearer at each swoop, towards the celebrated shores of 
ancient Mauritania, a new shadow suddenly fell upon the scene of action—the 
shadow of the Great Northern Power. Lovis Philippe was gazing intently 
upon the rich, the redundant land,—which seemed to challenge invasion,—when 
a hand was laid upon his shoulder, and he was roused from his abstraction by 
the calm and civil voice of England. It is well known that it was justat this 
moment that the important question was put to France—‘* What is the design 


you have in view ?” I never shail forget the effect of that question, Jt was felt 


in the bosom of the meanest soldier in the French service ; it was felt not in 


_ Paris and in France alone, but even to the confines of the Desert of Angad 


The answer of course was, that no design had been for a moment entertained 
ef subduing-Morocco ; that the object was merely to avenge, in the first place, 
the insult which had been offered to France ; and, in the next place, to compel 
Abd-er Rhaman to forsake the case of the Emir, and even to refuse the latier 
areiuge within bisstates Reprisals would be made, and terms exacted ; but 
conquest would by vo meaus be attempted—not even a regular invasion un- 
idertaken, Such was the reply, and, in aceordence with the spirit of it, orders 
were sedulously transmitted to the varioys Commanders. Ambitious, but 
jenlightened, men, they acquiesced, though “sullenly, in a plan of which they 
junderstood the full propriety. Butthe soldiers, amongst whom, with aston- 
lishing rapidity. the news descended, evinced acquiescence. Their 
pagoda tree seemed to have whithered ‘ike the prophet’s gourd, and their mur- 
murs were much louder than the prophet's. 
| Meantime, however, though a warof conquest was forbidden to their hopes, 
iby the necessities of national justice and of internasional policy, the war of 
vengeance, which had been very fairly uudertaken, was a pretty waren ugh, 
‘and promised some plunder. And dark, indeed, were the glances of that fierce 
soldiery when it was whispered ‘ha: a conference was about to take piece for 
\the purpose of adjusting the difference. arranying a comprowise, and despoiling 
them, after all, of the rights of the sabre. Notwithstanding all their discon- 
jtent. the conference did take piace ; aud, contrary to all their fears, that con- 
— itself produced a delicivus battle. This was the fight of the 16th of 
June. 

On the night of the 15th, the eve of the battle, I was on guard, with about 
jrhirty others, atthe most forward of all the advanced posts. We had some 
jten sentries, whose dim forms were just visible by the light of our watch-fire, 
as they paced to and fro their appointed beats, ic the small distance. Every 
‘now and then we heard the jackall’s yelp, and the bark of the hyena; while, 
ifrom time to time, the ground trembled tothe voice of the African lion. It 
Wes 4 maguificent livn, of which we had that very day gone armed and ar- 
lrated, to the chace—but vunavailingly Ovr little bunting party, whieh of 
‘cdurse ventured pot teo far from the camp, failed to find the noble beat ; and 
!now that the night had fallen, he was there once more, staring at our illumined 
jcamp, which shone gay with glancing arms and with countless fires, but which 
remained mute, aod still, and hushed—save only the occesional calls of the 
round. 
| About the fire was piled the timber, from which it was recruited—fruit of 
‘our aiternoon's hatehettings. Robinson Crusoe never was more independent 
‘than we were et that moment ; and Robinsva Crusoe had no society to enhance 
lnis pleasure. Against the timber, which was thus piled, aod from which we 
every now and then. each of us and all of us, aud any of us, cast great blocks 
upon the flames,—against this umber, I say, on the inner side, the palm 
‘furze was softly and iuxuriously trimmed, affording us sofas and lounzes, orto- 
«mans and arm-chairs, of fantastic form, but of epieurean comfort, and whieh 
jwe would not have exchanged on that night for the furniture of a palace. 


| Here I mast remark, in order te explain what flowed, that in North Africa, 


|all through the winter. and some three or four times during other seasons, the 


| aights are as cold as the days are hot ; and indeed it is this sudden and dread- 
‘\ful transition from extreme beet to a cold equally extreme, which at 


first so shakes a European constitution It is only, how ever, during the 
‘winter season, that this systematic aliernation cau betraly said to reign 
jin all the severity of its methocical caprice. The most usual form of the 
disease lavariably engendered in those why. being unused, or rather uninured, 
0 the clime, are at the same time exposed, as soldiers, to ail its out-of door 
vicissitudes, is that form known to the scientific under the name of diabetes. 
|We mention this ailment, in passing, as we think it useful (and not 
‘perhaps unworthy of that historic digmity which we would fain preserve’, 
note the manners, the devices, the hovseoid expedieuts or the o .t-of door 
‘resources, the evertualities habiiual to. and the characteristics, both physical 
‘and mental, developed by, the many-sided destinies of the Jand and cf the peo- 
ple, of the achievements and of the undertakings—whetber good or bad, envi- 
jable or aeplorable—which we have taken upon us at present to describe ‘This 
‘complaint, thea, of diabetes is very commun throughout the winter mouths, 
jamong those who are exposed to the action of the air during the day, and who 
‘re not much sbeitered from wat action during the night. The best resource 
jis to take regular and systematic care to be much more warmly clothed during 
the night than during the day , aad if one be exposed (as soldiers necessarily 
are) to the open air during many nights aod have not that sufficiency of cover- 
ing, the absence of which is iruly, under those circumstances, an anguish be- 
yond the strength of words to describe, then, above all, let the loins and tbe 
head be protected, even though that should be done at the expense of leaving 
the rm st of the frame inadequately covered. So much for the diabetes. 

Now, it so chanced that. though it was not winter, and though the night bad 
begun with a temperature which made all the soldiers sleep outside their ‘ents, 
as much as they were allowed todo; yet an unaccountable chil] bad subse- 
quently descended, and you might sce the recambent tigures gradually arise, 
and disappear beveath the canvas. Those who were on guard trimmed and 
fed the devouring fires ; and where a sufficient stock of fuel had not been laid 
jin, small partes would @teal into the myrtle copse, and after a few sharp 
strokes of the hatchet, they would emerge, laden with evergreen boughs; and 
ithen it was as if Birnam Wood were coming to Dunsinane. Then would the 
tires laugh, and dance, and blaze on high, until the very light of the stars was 
leclipeed (at least in our immediate neighbourhood), and a brief day came into 
ournight. Many soldiersieft the tents, and juining the guard, made a vast 
around each watch-fire. 


Next me there was a young fellow, a Parisian, who bad contrived to manus 
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facture out of the large timber, wel! trimmed with palm furze, or if not tu fauteual of myrtle branches. ‘The Serjeant forced himself into a good place, 
manufacture, he had contrived at least to adjust a most comfortab!s and luxu | where, with many oaths, ashe warmed his hands over the fire, he protested 
rious arm chair, wherein seated, he listened to the jest and the story quite at) that he loved confusion, and that he trusted that the Bedouins would come on 
his ease—taking, moreover, a witty share, every now and then, in the no Jess to the attack next morning, or else that, for all he cared, the skies might at ounce 
witty conversation We would remark that the Parisians hold a very singular’ fall. 
reputation in the French service. They are considered, without any excep-| ‘ C'est la boisson qui parle ; ce n'est pas lui,” observed the poor grenadier, 
tion, the most ga lant, light-hearted, and fearless of ali the troops ; but they, who was to be scyimitared and drowned in the morning 
are known to be, with few exceptions, the most ill-conducted : they are con-| “ He is possessed with absynthe and the demon,” whispered the Parisian, 
sidered, without any exception, the most intelligent ; bot they are known ee upholstering tastes hado casioned the little fray. 
be, with few exceptions, the most unmanageable. They are malinsand de Hardly were the words uttered, when, in the midst of a dead silence which 
gourdis—quick ‘vitted and alert ; bet they are also insolent and reckless. In succeeded, we heard the loud, distinct, and startling call of ove of the senti- 
authority they become most valuable servants of their country; but they are ne's,—the “ pussez au large’ of a surprise ; for the round had circulated about 
slow in rising to authority, on account of their irregular and insubordinate be-. halfan hour before. Waiting a moment we caught the answer, which was de- 
haviour while in subjection. Now, what the Parisians are, when compared to, ‘livered in French, but evidently with an Ara‘sian accent. The words were not 
the other troops, that was young Maillard, when compared to the other Parisians.| quite clear; but, starting to our feet, we had each seized our muskets, when 
He was one of the guard that night. | we saw conducted swiftly by us, between two grenadiers, and with the Cor- 
There was ar old Serjeant who had been for along while—at least, for poral of the neighbouring post marching in the rear, a tail Arab, his loose white 
several minutes—eyeing the fauteui! in which our Parisian was ensconced | dress fluttering in the doubtful light, which revealed, however, his bronzed 
The Serjeant was dead druok—he was ivre mort ; but with the tact of an old) face and his glittering eyes, as they glanced trom beneath the hood of the ber- 
campaigner, abstained from conversation, answered every question by a nod of ‘nous. with the pistols and tbe yataghan in his girdle, and with the musket slung 
the head, and looked as grave asaGeneral. Still he evidently coveted the| over his shoulders. It was a picturesque little pageant, as it swept by us, 
myrtle arm-chair in which the child of the Faubourg St. Antoine was serenely suddenly and swiftly. 
enthroned ; and what between the necessity of speaking, and the necessity of} About an hour later, we had forgotten the occurrence, when, I know not how, 
holding his tongue, the Serjeant looked tyrannical, It was on absynthe that jit began to be whispered amor; .t us that there would, next morning, be a con- 
he had become intoxicated —a liquor very much used in Africa, or rather abused,! ference between General Bedeau and El Gennaoni; and that the Arab whom 
and so strong that no one, as is well known, ever dreams of taking it undiluted.| we had seen was the bearer of overtures. ‘The men were completely down- 
However, to dilute it would have avpeared a gratuitous and wanton des'ruc-| hearted about this rumour. At le ght I ventured to say thata conference with 
tion of its beneficent properties in the eyes of vur old campaigner, who, when- Arabs was more dangerous thana fight with them, upon which the idea that 
ever he clearly perceived that he should have nothing more to do for some, possibly the enemy might be treacherous enough to fall upon our officers dur- 
three or four hours, and that there was no moral possibility of an attack, re-| ing the deliberations, and thus might occasion a genera] engagement, some- 
verted to the dreams of old lang syve, under the inspiration of this tremendous) what abated the despondency of the French soldiers, and revived their hopes 
stimulant. It was indeed his emerald cup. This Serjeant, however, was so! in a merciful Providence. 
very good a soldier, so skillful in drilling, so brave in fighting, so strict in the | Meantime they fell to discussing the comparative merits of Marshal Bugeaud 
preservation of discipline, that his drunkenness, though it hindered him from) and of General De Lamoriciere. The Marshal ghad recently arrived in the 
being further promoted, sunk him not below the rank which he had already at-|| amp from Oran, whither he had gone by sea from Algiers, the very moment 
tained ; for when he had anything else tu do, he uever drank—whenever he/| that he received news of the tight of the Tafna, on the 30th of May. The 
had nothing to do, then he became dead drunk. The scene which we are soldiers, to tell the truth, though at first dazzled and pleased with the idea of 
going to describe, illustrates the manners of the French camp in Algeria. | some great undertaking,—an idea naturally associated in their minds with the 
After staring for awhile rather mistily at young Maillard, who perceived at! arrival of the Viceroy, and with his assumption of the supreme command,— 
once how the case stood, the Serjeant, forgetting his prudent practice of si.|/yet regretted, at least many of them regretted, that they were not left under 
lence under such circumstances, teld the young Parisian that it was time for the sole direction of their favourite hero. ‘ He,” said they, “was the only 
him to mount guard, and to relieve the sentinel. Now Maillard had a brother,|/General with an imagination fertile enough in resources, with a genius ardent 
who, though only about twenty two years old, was Serjeant-Major of the coin-| enough in project, and with a temper keen enough, and hunterlike enough in 
pany, and whom he much resembled in appearance. Winking, therefore, at) 'the pursuit, to seize, at length, the winged Emir.” 
those who were around him he thus addressed the Serjeant— | dt was with deep interest that [I heard the oid campaigners relate many an 
“ I am not ia a humour for your ill-timed jokes, mon vieuz ; and if you do instance of the quick wit and gallaot temper of De Lamoriciére. And as [ 
not watch vour words a little better, I will have you immediately conducted to||have promised to set down some, or at least one, of these anecdotes, I will here 
the garde des beufs.”’ ‘redeem that pledge by the narration of a very singular adventure. I believe 
This was the most detested of all the lesser punishments. ‘it to be strictly true,—although I have no better authority to adduce than that 
“ Demande pardon, Serjeant-Meajor,” stammered forth the astonished ve |jofa French grenadier; and, if true, asl say that I beheve it to be,—it is the 
teran, ‘‘ mistook you for your brother.” most natural and amusing instance of presence of mind, amidst danger and 


levelled young Maillard to the ground, 
and the Corporal of the guard who had dealt him this favour, told him that he 
would send him off at once tothe gardc des baufs if he were not already on. 
duty. For thus the men in authority ever side with one another, unless when 


A tremendous box on the ear here The man who 
‘could hit on such an expedient is fit for every forlorn and desperate enter- 


jhorror, that I ever met in the annals of military adventure. 


iprise ; and as this presence of mind was exerted, too, not for the preservation 
l\of his own life, but for the reward of him who had preserved it, De Lamori- 


iciere here commands the affection which we proffer to a generous heart, as 


in a personal difference, or for kinsmen. Maillard arose disconcerted, and 
the Corporal seated himself quietly in the fauteuil. But no sooner had he} well as the admiration which we yield to a keen and subtle understanding. 


given his feet the first stretch in that envied and contested lounger, than the!) We threw fresh boughs of olive and of myrtle on the fire, and the sparks 


Serjeant, in whose favour he had interfered, began to stare most intently at the flew up in spouts of merry effulgence, as a grenadier thus began his story. 
new occupant of poor Maillard’s arm-chair. | “ Talking of De Lamericiere, do you know how I won this cross?” said he, 


Certainly,” said the Serjeant to himself, “that rascal is not the Serjeant- ‘and he plaved complacently with the beautiful decoration of Knight in the 
Major. “ So you pretend,” quoth the veteran, aloud, tothe astounded Corpo. | Legion of Honour. 
ral “so you pretend to have authority overme, do you! I'll teach you tosend)| ** Tell us that,’ said several voices eagerly ; and, by the by, so eagerly did 
your Serjeant to the garde des baufs.” a say it, amongst others, that | forgot to speak French, and thundered out my 
And with that he struck a furious blow at the possessor of the desired place | request in good pure English. 
All this was to the unspeakable amusement of the soldiers “Tt was at the taking of Constantina,” resumed the grenadier (I think it was 


| 
I must here interrupt myself to say, that though blows are forbidden in thellCenstontine) ; “and we were in the heat of the last assault. Half an hour 


French service, and though, nominally, the severest punishments are awarded, afterwards the town was stormed ; but at that moment matters were not so 
beforehand, to any officer who shall strike his inferior, yet I never knew of an ‘satisfactorily advanced. ‘The Foreign Legion,—for we must give the devils 
officer who was punished, in reality, for this sort of tyranny ; and | have my-} their due,—fought as if they were let loose from hell on that occasion. Nothing 
self, over and over again, beheld officers strike the men, end Sergeants and could scare them ; but you know it ali : for it was after this they were, for the 
Corporals strike the men ; and, not even in the latter aggravated case, have || tirst time, allowed to carry colours, and all in consequence of their gallantry 


ever seen the soldier (who is so quick and so jealous in the vindication of his at the assault ” 
honour) dare to requite, as it deserved, this lawless and forbidden indignity |; *‘ But it is only the first regiment of the Legion which is allowed to carry 


1 have beheld officers, at the drill exercises, beat the men who were slow in| colours,” said [. 

learning—beat them with a cane upon the hands and over the ears; | have) “ Perfectly right,” resumed the grenadier, ‘ and it is only the first regiment 
beheld the Serjeant strike the learners, in the same way, with the steel ramro4 ;| which so distinguished itself at Constantina. Well, it was a terrible moment ; 
and, to my knowledge, no notice was, on any occasion, taken of the offence.| the balls were flying as thick as a drift of snow at Christmas, in poor dear 
Let me state, however, that it is only of tke Foreign Legion that [ per- \Paris. The ground under our feet was sapped and mined every bere and 
sonally know the exercises to have been thus inculcated. The same laws are! there ; and the worst of the matter was, we could not tell where ; so that we 
applicable in this respect to tne Legion as to the other bodies ; and I have in | might look ont for alift in a chariot like that of Elias, but which would have 
variably heard that, throughout Africa, the same violence which is used to-/ borne most of us to hell, instead of Paradise. On we went, until just as the 
wards the Legion is employed with equal, not greater, illegality against the) |head of our column began to mount a sort of esplanade leading to the breach, 
French troops themselves) The blow which the Serjeant gave the Corporal) —whuiff, there came a most precise visit of grapes and prunes, and the column 


was at least as good as the blow which the Corporal had given Maillard ; but||was left fairly headless ! J admit it, we flinched for a moment; and De 
|Lamoriciere (wko was then General of Division, and to whose division [ belong- 


the fall of the Corporal was not like Maillard’s—unaccompanied ; for ter 


drunken Serjeant rolled over him, amid the universal, but noiseless laughter 


of that eoldiery, accustomed to noiseless laughter ; with expansive grins, and | 


chins thrown up into the air, they laughed in such a way, that the Bedovins 
would not have heard them at ten paces’ distance. 


to remember those nights of silent laughter. 
Now it happened that Maillard’s brother, the Sergeant-Major, arrived in the 


circle while the contending functionaries were rolling over each other on the 
ground. He dropped, silently and much amused, into the vacant chair of Myr- 
tle which his brother had constructed. And now the drunken Serjeant had 
arisen in one direction, and the Corporal (espying the Serjeant-Major had slunk 
off in another. The intoxicated veteran, when he had in {vain looked around 
for his adversary, in order to renew the conflict, bethought himself once more 


of the chair, and staggered towards it, but halted abruptly on seeing it occu- | 


pied. Studying the occupant intently, he perceived that the man whom he 
had knocked down, and the man who had wrongly threatened to send him to 
the garde des beufs, and the man who had struck the threatener, might have 
been all but so many creations of absynthe, and that it was in truth and in ear- 
nest no other but hisreal Serjeant-Mayor after all who quietly occupied the 


ed,) jumped upon the esplanade before us, and taking off his hat, waved us 
forward, with his sword in one hand and his hat inthe other. Well, we were 
just swaying into march again, when the General disappeared from before our 


We laugh still, bué aloud,| eyes. and, boom, we heard a crash, which, I promise you, has not died out of 


my ears even to this day! They had sprung a mine near De Lamoriciére’s 


feet.” 

«Oh !” here groaned the soldiers. 

“« Wait, wait,’ continued the narrator, “ into the very midst of the smoke 
[ plunged, and groping about for the General, seized him in my arms, and 
bore him a little aside, where lie would be neither trodden under foot by our 
advancing column nor hit by the batteries Then] was going to leave him 
there, in orver to jo in the assault, when he, finding himself about to swoon, 
as he did immediately afterwards, caught me by the shoulder with his teeth, 
and severely bit me. At the time I thought it was the pain of his wounds 
which made him, in a commencing delirium, thus wreak unmerited vengeance 
ion bis preserver. So I joined the storming party, and we took the town. Next 
day De Lamoriciére, who looked pale and worn, was passing the review of our 
division, Honours were being distributed to the deserving, and the names 
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of the brave were being called over. My name was Dot mentioned, and | was ltike stout-hearted men ; and in a manner worthy of the palmy times of Otto- 

i t at, when suddenly the General De Lamoricieie, wan warfare. . 

in yi a4 of ae age oH . ' But the French camp was only three-quarters of a league from the scene of 
© Where is the grenadier who yesterday saved the life of General De La ‘his treacherous attack, and the Moorish camp wes four leagues from it. Every- 

moriciere ?’”* ‘hing was in favour of the right cause—the skill of the Commanders, the dis- 
ss Mark you, it was De Lamoriciere himself who asked this question abou: cipline of the soldiers, and the steadiness of both. The result of «ourse was, 

the preserver of De Lamoriciere. Ma foi, I stepped forward, and made my that the assailants received a very bloody repulse, and at jeng'h fled. Abd- 

prad ase El-Kader is not known to have been present in this engagement ; and had he 


“*Soi rave,’ cried h iling ; ‘now, where and when was been present in it, we hold it impossible that 1 should not be kuown. His ap. 
it is familiar to the troops: he does not hide himself; ke does not spare 

 « Mon Général,’ replied I, * it was on the esplanade before the breach, himself. ‘Those dark, composed, and stately fi atures, tattooed with the marka 

we c, dt »e the man who carried me in his arms killed that thoroughtre arbary charger—all in ' kins- 
i auc wi ross 7’ _chieitain—such a cavalcade wou ave been quite a feature in the held, 
were such a smoke and suci'|would not have passed unobserved ; it would have added the same picture que 
aconfusion at that moment, I would call every suldier in my company asa wit- rege iy ri iy which it so conspicuously bestowed upon the vattle of Isly, 

on the vd uly. 

pit quoth he. We have how brought our narrative to the 16th of ond described 

« * Just a graze here,’ replied [, lifting my casquette, and showing my tem- ‘wo fights or skirmishes that preceded the chief battle of the campaign o- 

le. tocco seemed at this moment hemmed in between two tres; the fleets of 

«“ © No other wound 2’ demanded De Lamoriciere. France were bombarding the maritime towns, while her armies were shattering 

“©* No other, mon Général’ | the military strength of the interior. Still the counsels of Abd-El-Kader fo: nd 

te w iight broke in upon my mind, and IT now perceived that the jown territory testified fur the dauntless Emir an enthus asin whic 
ch had tines me the shoulder tes was swooning fanatical, and an obedience which seemed like loyalty. ‘Ihey even wanted to 
was in order that he might know me next day. Certainly it was the only mark take the crown from Abd-Er-Rabman, and to place it on the brows of the only 
he could have put on me at the moment ; absolutely the only mark; and no! worthy follower of the Prophet—on the brows of him whom many wild predic 
one but him, or Christopher Columbus, would have thought of it. ryt omg as the predestived leader of the Faithful, and the future ruler 

“* Mon Général,’ said J, smiling, * it is unnecessary. { now perceive it all, of all their race, 
You want to see whether my reer. retains the mark of your teeth ; and |) 
only wish, mon Général, that your teeth may never be worse than they were | TRAVELS IN CASHMIR AND THE PANJAB, 

estetday." oncluded, 
“a He heughed very pleasantly at my wit ; and patting me on the decorated Bernier, who had an eye for what was grand and str king, mentions two or 
shoulder, turned to my Colonel, and said, in a loud hearty voice, * Lacroix ! three circumstances, which the more modern travellers overiouk : he says that 
lacroiz !’ Such, comrades. is the history of this decoration.” |, he mountains advance to within about two leagues of the city, and expand 

We venture to predict, that when De Lamoriciere’s life comes to be written, themselves in the back ground in the form of a half moon From the north- 
the historian will stoop even to these humble pages, where alone he can proba eastern quarter of the city extends the Dalor lake, which is about six miles 
bly find this anecdote, and will cull a fact which is at once so entertainingly /in length and four in breacth. It is thickly interspersed with small islands, 
arch, and so stroug!y characteristic. which being converted into so many gardens, adorned with innumerable fruit- 

A bustle began now to be felt in the camp. The Diane was beaten; the (trees, contrast strikingly with the azure of the surrounding waters. On the 
night-guards were relieved , and it was for certain known that General Bedeau edge of these isles you see rows of aspeus, planted close to each other, with 
would proceed in a few hours to the Qued-Monilah. where he was to meet and their large leaves for ever trembling and twinkling in the suushine. Their 
confer with El Gennaoni. The escort was appointed ; and the day broke. smooth slender trunks, as tall as the mast uf a shi», termimates above in one 

We were near Lalla Maganiah, on the Moorish side of the Tafna, with ‘ft, a palin 

uclida before us, and Tlemgen, or Tremegen, behind us tothe left. Behind |‘owards evening is all alive with pieasure boats y enhanc uty o 

uaa expanded the an of Angad, he the midst of the sultry wilds of |‘he prospect. The rising country beyond is thickly covered with villas, which 
which Abd-el-Kader had often plunged. when hardly pressed and hotly pur-, ©njoy @ salubrious air and a magnificent view of the lakes, fed perpevually by 
sued ; as the sea-serpent darts into the waters, —as the tiger rushes to the forest, innumerable brooks and springs. ; 
—and as the eagle flees to the mountains, when they are, each, overmastered. | At one season of the year the surface of this lake, as well as of every other 
Marshal Bugeaud ought to have shifted his position, and edged round to the |!8 Kashmur, is thickly studded with clusters of the nymphea, or ly of the 
lefi, so that in any skirmish in which he should be victorious, he would thus Nile, which, with its pink coloured flowers reflecting in the glassy mirror on ali 
cut off the Bedouins from their immemorial sanctuary, that ocean of moving’ 8 des, seems to communicate to the waters a rosy blush. [he Hiudoos, ob- 
sands; while, if he himself received a check, fremegen, being still behind |serving that this plant always keeps its leaves above the waters regard it asa 
him towards the left, he would, nevertheless, have been on the due line for a a symbol of the world reappearing after it had been submerged beneath 
safe retreat ocean, 

At half-past six o'clock in the morning General Bedeau was at the place of | Another oe one feature of the ” is the soa of beam ng grins 
appointment. At seven o'clock, while General Bedeau was strongly impressing |which the inhabitants launch upon it. In many otber parts wg rastingrons islets 
upon El Gennaoni the necessity of driving Abd-El-Kader out of Morocco, and) of 4 light spungy texture, agglutinated with bitumen, have been known to 
of indemnifying the French for the outrage and the injury which had been at Wim, and use, we believe, has been made " their ae? eg horticultural pur- 
tempted on the 30th of May ; but which the skill of De Lamoriciére, and the Poses _ Here, however, it is a regular practice, though the gardens are of the 
gallantry of his troops, had rendered, to all practical purposes, completely nu ‘Host diminutive kind, and ought more properly, perlaps to be cailed melonries. 
gatory. While General Bed: au was thus urging his case, and while the dis. |When it is intended to manufacture an isle— - , 
cussion was beginning to wax warm, the Bedouins suddenly raised the most) * Choice is made of a shallow part of the “any? overgrown with reets and 
fearful yells, and E! Gennaoni, with eyes flashing fire, and wish uplifted ges. other aquatic plants, which are cut off about two feet below the surface, and 
tures, fell back among his people, as if in act of remonstrance. A French ‘Sen pressed close to each other without otherwise disturbing the position in 
grenadier dropped dying into the Monilah ; his throat was scymitared from ear “hich they grew They are subsequently mowed down nearly to the surface, 
toear. | imagined I knew the cross which shone upon his breast; bat it is and the parts thus taken off are spread evenly over the boats, and covered with 
right to state that I am not perfectly sure but that it might have been another. le thin from hong 

e Lamoricié arranged, close to each other, conica 3 s, abor » feet across, 
d he and feet high, having each at the small hollow filled with fresh mud. 
Marshal Bugeaud, who, before he had suffered General Bedeau to —— ‘In each hollow are set three plants of cucumber or melon and no further care 
camp, had got all the men under arms, had loaded the baggage, and, with a or trouble is required but to gather the produce, which is invariably fine and abun- 
prudence worthy of all praise, had provided against a — nosey ae dant. Each bed 1s about two yards wide ; the length 1s variable ; the bed is kept 
in its place by a stake of willow sent through at each end, and driven intot 
While General Bedeau, his face pale with rage, was falling slowly and ster ly greta! yal extered, in his account of the lake, into several very inter- 
back among his soldiers before the furious charges of the barbarians, the clang detail ond hy 
of hoofs and the hoarse sounds of rolling carriages were heard in the rear, above 8 ’ 
all the uproar of the engagement; and, presently, on either side of the little ne advantage,” he says, “ of thie ahernoon’s leisere, and with my new 
retreating column, there came forth two bodies of cavalry, their drawn sabres: European companions, went to cee the femous Lake Dal. fs io partly eurreun- 
te morning sn, andbauufal huge ed ya minging ith toe ofthe elt, an 

. ; . ‘causing an inurdation, for the houses near the lake are built on the same level 
of the infantry opened, and through the _—- as We ‘with : Exactly under the Takt-i-Suliman is the sluice cailed Drogshuh, the 
home a storm of canister. There was hardly any artillery in the field; but lonly of the Gows into the af 
when he plied. with channel, which is lined with stone, connects this great river with the lake, and 

But the difficulty ended not here. In spite of a tremendous slaughter the! lig the only means of getting at the latter, without making a circuit of more than 
sable horsemen continued to ride over the bodies of the slain, and to swarm) wo miles by water from the inhabited part of the town. In olden times the 
forward to the attack. To quote the words of De Lamoriciére. in his dispatch’ Aloud gate was much nearer to the city, but was removed to the place where it 
to the Governor-General, after the fight of the Tafna on the 30th of May, “WE now is is consequence of the water of the lake discharging itseli woo rapidly 
found the black cavalry much more enterprising than the Arab Goums.” ||from the direction it was allowed to take. A lerge white stone, lying in the 

This difference proceeds, doubtless, from race, to a certain extent ; but to @ great canal which leads to the Shalimar Bagh, is of great importance as a mark ; 
ceriain extent it proceeds also from their being less used than the Goums to /when the water covers it there is danger from the waters of the lake ; and the 
meet European opponents. The tribes who have been in the hebit of following flood gate is so constructed tHat it then shuts of itself. It is about two or three 
Abd-El-Kader, their chieftain and their priest, to forlorn fields and desperate’ miles from the Dilawar Unan-Bagh, under the Takt-i-Suliman. 
rallies, have acquired a familiarity with defeat. A defeat breaks not theirspirit;| «The Jake is divided into several distinct parts. Gagribal, the firet and least 
but they easily acquiesce in a defeat. They return again and again to the division, is separated from the rest by a narrow tongue of land; the second, 
fight ; but they at once know when they are besten. Not so the black horse-| called Ropelang, bas a little island in the middle, on which we landed, A 
men of Morocco. They did not immediately perceive that they were beaten.) building, now levelled tothe ground, formerly stood on it, and the regular form 
They were not accustomed to repulse. They made many rude and desperate of the whole certainly shows that it was the work of human ingenuity. In 
rallies. They spurred their horses forward,—still forward. If they were to be many parts the lake is shallow enough to allow of similar contrivances. There 
defeated, they would at least choose their place of defeat ; if to be slain, they||is a charming view of the mountains from the first small lake, and in a semicir- 
would be slain at the cannon’s mouth. They breasted the bayonets of the! cle a bianch of the inferior ridge comes down to the very edge of the stream. 
second segiment of the line. They called upon the name of Allah, and fell High up ou the first of these hills, going from the city, stands a very extensive 
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building called Kulimar, founded by Achan Mullah Shah, the major domo of] over the outer walls, and is finished at the four corners with hanging bells; 
the Emperor Jehanghir, as a school for Mohammedans. Jt was never com.| while, on the summit, which rises in a pyramidal form, is a golden ball, instead 
leted, and is now in ruins. The next prominentt object is of interes: to every ofthe Mohau.medan crescent. This form is common throughout the valley of 
indu, being a place of pilgrimage, called Kali Sangam, built onan eminence, Kashmir, from the simplest village temple to the mchly ornamented mosque 
projecting far into the lake. Kal: signifies black, and saugam, the confluence of of the capital. This, as well as all other mosques, is built of cedar. 
two riers. These spots are always sacred to the Hindus. Withthisexcep- ‘ The fine stone steps, which in every Hindu city leads down to the river, 
tion the mountains encircling this lake gradually decrease to a gentle plain, on are in Kashmir without any extensive ornament ; but I remarked one novelty 
which villages and pretty gardens have been laid out There is a beautiful in the river in this city, viz, large wooden cages, for I know no more fitting 
arden in the Ropeland lake, called Nishad Bagh, or Garden of Bliss, made by name for them, which stood in great numbers close to the shore, for the con- 
ehanghir after his first visit to Kashmir. The garden is entered by a ‘ine venienee of the female bathers. Ihe Jelam is also covered with boats of every 
terrace near the shore, leading into an avenue, adorned with fountains and size, which give a pleasant stirring appearance to the whole city. The nu- 
basins. Over these are raised small and fanciful buildings on large arches, so merous canals on the right shore of the river,—on the left there is but one,— 
as not to shut up the view down the avenue, which isso contrived as to ap | have no communication with it, although so close, except through the Drogs- 
pear much larger than it really is. From the highly ornamented pavilion the bub gate; and hence, from the Dilawer-Khan-Bagh, to the Shah Hamedan 
view of the more distant buildings in the back ground is exceedingly pictues. mosque. the first being on the great canal, and the last on the Jelam, we were 
que. The beautiful plane-trees are the chief ornaments of the garden at pres: one hour and half going by water, the distance by land being only a few bun- 
ent, which is now almost in other respects a perfect wilderness. The gardener “red feet. . . . . At some distance is the Jama Masjid. Itisa pity that it is 
presented me with a bouquet of the Indian chryssnthemum, yellow, white, and now in a ruinous condition, having been once a beautiful edifice built of cedar, 
pink, for which he asked me a rupee, as an enam, or present. Mr Vigne, who ‘so far back asthe time of their own native princes. It forms a large square, 
was in the garden during the hot season, found among the tenants a find hooded) each side measuring sixty three fathoms, and in the centre is an open space 
snake. with a small building upon it. The roof is supported by large columns, hewn 
“A wealthy Hindu Pandit once built a causeway from Kashmir to this point out of a single piece, and with a florid capital and base. The small building 
which has naturally much impeded the free course of the waters, and only a in the centre of the court is open on all sides, and raised a step.” 
natrow line was left for our boat to be towed under a bridge from the Nishad|| Of the deodar, or Himalayan cedar, which differs in many respects from that 
Bagh to the most admirable division of the lake, where is the island of Char of Lebanon and Western Asia generally, the reader may not, perhaps, be dis- 
Chunar. Under this bridge the water is twenty four feet deep ; in every other |pleased to find some account here. It constitutes an important element in the 


part it is but from six to eight feet, allowing the majestic Nelumbium to over- 
spread the whole surface of the lake with its expansive foliage, snd rich white 
and red flowers. 

* Arrived in the Char Chunar lake, we were first rowed to the Shalimar gar-, 
den, which, with its famous palace. was one of the great works of Jehanghir | 
I do net think he chose the prettiest part of the lake, but the high mountains: 
are here softened down to the plain, and a broad valley afforded mure space 
than elsewhere. <A canal halfa mile long, but only now capable of admitting 
a emall boat, leads fromthis lake to the wooden entrance of the building | 
This entrance has been conpletely disfigured by the successive Patan govern- 
ors, who have erected an ugly flat roof over it, for the convenience of smoking 
their pipes. According to the style of the period, six inferior buildings, in the 
midst of an avenue of colossal plane-trees, lead at considerable intervals to the 
principal though not very extensive palace 

“ A small building is erected over a spring, the roof of which rests on twelve 
massive black marble columns. The whole forms a square of twelve fathoms, 
consisting of two covered walks or terraces, hetween which are the hills, hav 
on either side partitions of lattice work, through which were to be seen the 
once ornamented chambers. It iskept in good repair, as the governors of 
Kashmir have always made it an occasional resort The garden 1s 376 paces 
long and 220 broad. Compared with the Nishad garden, the view from the 
hall is very poor. The fine planes are beginning to cecay from age, and one! 
had already fallen to the earth ‘The wood of this tree is highly esteemed by! 
the Kashmirians, who think it the best fortheir gun stocks. {[ admired also the 
corn flag and jonquil, the syringa Persica and chrysanthemum. and a wild plum,| 
which in the spring has a flower of delicious fragrance little hamlet is grad 
ually extending itself to this royal wilderness. 

* About a mile and a half from the garden, and near the centre of this divi 
sion of the lake, the island Char Chunar, celebrated by Bernier and Thomas 
Moor, rises from the waters, a skilful monument of the reign of the Mogul 
emperor, who named it from the four plane trees he planted on the spot; two 
of them are still standing It has also its buildings in the centre, surrounded 
by a deserted garden, and consists of a simple open hall, with a little tower 
commanding a fine prospect of the lake. Under one of the plane trees is a water 
wheel, in perfect preservation, made of the incorruptible Himalayan cedar, the 
invaluable deodara. It raises the water from the lake to the terrace. Ducks 
without number live in this lake, feeding on the roots of the water caltrop, but 
it is difficult to come within gunshot of them. Formerly, the taking of these 
creatures afforded a livelihood to numbers of men, but for some reason best 
known to himself, the present governor has discuuntenanced the practice ! his 
protection of the ducks, however, does not extend to a prohibition of the amuse 
ment of Eurupeans, on the strength of which one of the boatmen proJuced 4 
matchlock about fourteen feet long, and begged my permission to take one shot 
forme. With this | readily complied, and furnished him with some powder 
and shot. At the first discharge with a single barrel he brought down eight 
ducks. 

“We did not fail, while here, to visit the beautiful wood of plane-trees plan- 
ted by Akba, called Nazim, or Salubrious, to the number of 1200 trees. They 
are stillin fine preservation, though planted more than 200 years, forming 
beautiful walks, whose refreshing shade in summer must be delicious. Near! 
this is a large garden built in successive terraces, but now altogether in ruins., 
They say that it was the fancy of Nur Begum. the wife of Jehanghir. 

“ [ visited the seven bridges which span the Jelam, at once the most en- 
during and the most dangerous | eversaw The date of their construction 
and the material are evidences of the first quality, their appearance and the ex. 
perience of every passenger sufficiently attest the last. The piers are com- 
posed of large cedar trees, fifteen or twenty feet long, and three feet in diam 
eter, which are placed one over the other in the form of a funeral pile, while 
large lime trees, the seeds having been carried to the place by birds, grow from 
this foundation, and shadow a part of the bridge The cross beams on which 
one treads are everywhere in a condition to afford an excellent view of the 
river beneath ; and huts and booths have been thrown up at different periods 
on this slippery ground, although nothing is clearer than that one storm would 
involve houses, bridges. trees, and piles in one common overthrow. A storm, 
however, or even a wind, of any great violence, is a thing altogether unknown 
in Kashmir. 

“ These bridges were found already laid across the river by the Mohamme- 
dans, which gives them an antiquity of at least 500 years. Since the domin- 
ion of the late Hindu sovereign, or more correctly, of the last Queen of Kash- 
mir, Kani Kotadevi, which, according to the Ayin Akbari, terminated in 1364, 
the last partial restoration was undertaken by the governor, Ali Merdan Khan 
in the reign ofthe Emperor Jehanghir. The Shah Hamedan Masjid is a mod 
ern looking building, the prototype of every mosque in Kashmir, and if not ex- 
actly resembling a Chinese temple, is certainly unlike Indian architecture in 

eneral, though some of the same form may be occasionally seen in the British 

imalaya. Jt is nearly square, and within, the roof is supported by slender 
pillars. Without, and about half way up the wall, are balconies, ornamented 


with finely carved wood, and small coluinns. The roof of the temple projects 


botany of these Indian Alps. E-chewing the plains altogether it is found to 
flourish at elevations varying from seven to twelve thousand feet above the level 
‘of the sea Where it finds a genial soil and a favourable exposure it attains to 
la vast height, and is not unfrequently thirty feet in circumference. In the 
earlier stage of its growth it bears some likeness to the real cedar, though af- 
terwards tha resemblance ceases, as, its branches never spread, but shoot up- 

‘wards. ‘The cone is preceded by a catkin of a bright yellow colour, so that the 

‘whole tree, when in full blossom, appears to be covered with a rich mantle of 
lgold. These catkins, observes Dr. Hoyle, fare loaded with a golden dust, 

'which the wind shakes from the branches in such profusion, that the ground, to 

\@ considerable distance, becomes sheeted, as it were, with gold. 

With respect to the durability of its wood we may observe that it is a quality 
which it possesses in common with that of many other ees. The Egyptian 
jsycamore will last for m-ny thousand years. We have a piece now in our 
‘possession, which was probably cut and buried in a tomb betore the Exodus of 
‘the Israelites, yet it is still as firm and as fresh lovking as though it had 
only been severed from the tree some half adozen years or so. This would 
jrender credible the stories told by the elder Pliny for the purpuse of illustra- 
iting the durability of wood, were there not some perticulars in his accounts 
which, as the Journals say, require contirmation. {!t may, however, be worth 
while to hear what the old naturalist has to advance on this point. After dis- 
cussing at seme length several circumstances connected with the temple of 
|Diana at Ephesus, he says, ‘A famous and memorable temple there is of Apol- 
ilo at Utica, where the beams and the main pieces of timber, made of Memidian 
cedars, remain as whole and entire as at the day when they were first set up, 
which was when the city was founded ; by which computation they have con- 
tinued already 1188 years. Mereover, it is said, that at Saguntum, a city of 
Spain, there is a temple of Diana sti | standing a little beneath the city: and 
yet as King Bacchus, mine author saith, two hundred years befote the ruin and 
dsetruction of Troy, the same men who brought the image of the said Diana 
from the island of Zacynthos founded the temp'e aforesaid. For the antiquity 
and religion whereof, Hannibal made some conscience to demolish it, and 
would not once touch it, and therein are to be seen at this day the beams aud 
rafters of juniper, sound and good.’ 

But Kashmir is celebrated for other productions than those which have be- 
trayed us into quoting Pliny. We allude to those shawls which once consti- 
tuted its riches and its pride. We say once, because the glories of the Kashmir 
loom have also departed ; because beauty no longer delights either in Euro 
or in Asia to adorn itself with the spoils of the Tibetan goat ; and because the 
Persians, the Osmanlis, and the Memlooks, formerly the lavish customers of 
the ingenious weavers of the valley, have now seen their wealth departed from 
them, or have deparied themselves, so that the trade of the merchant languishes, 
ind many a shuttle is sull In years gone by, every inmate of eve-y harem in 
,Western Asia, bore about her person two or three Kashmir shawls at once ; 
jove twisted around her waist as a girdle, another on her head as a turban, and 
another cast loosely round the figure to set off the beauty of the silks and furs 
and cloths of gold, with which its variegated colour coutrasted. Now. general 
poverty has introduced 4 more sober taste. The inferior Osmanli lad.es are 
fain to content themselves with the fabrics of Manchester or Glasgow, which 
can in many cases be obtained for less than a hundredth part of what their 
mothers gave fora Kashmir shawl. A similar revolution has taken place in 
{fndia. British guods flood the land and find their way into all the courts and 
zenanas, driving the more gorgeous productions of Asia out of the market. 
Even in central Asia the doctrines of po itical economy are finding practical 
advocates and throwing open wide channels for English industry. The various 
Khans and Amirs are learning to calculate ; to apply arithmetic to the affairs 
of the purse, to scan the costumes of their wives with an eye jaundiced by 
Adam Smith, and to draw the conclusion that a woman looks quite as well in 
finery value ten tomauus, as in what costs enough to stock a bazaar 

Through the operation of all these influences, the poor weaver of Kashmir 
stands a very good chance of being extinguished. Bui to complete the mea- 
sure of his misfortunes, he has to struggle with something far worse still. His 
infidel rulers, the Sikhs, who know nothing of Malthus, or Ricardo, or Huskis- 
son, unitate most punctually the policy of the owner of the goose that laid the 
golden eggs; they rob the master manufacturers of their capital one after 
another, and thus throw the weavers out of work, and forcibly close more 
rapidly than they would have dried up of themselves the sources of the wealth 
which they covet. Kashmir, therefore, both in town and country, exhibits all 
the saddening tokens of a kingdom in decay. Agriculture is carried on more 
slovenly than formerly ; the people are poorer and fewer ; and their depressed 
spirits reconcile them with dirt and unsavoury effluvia in their streets and 
houses Nevertheless, the pride of their industry is not yet entirely extinct. 
Even Ranjit Singh, or his more tyrannical and doltish successors, could not 
deprive them of the native cunning of their hands, and if they were not Mo- 
hammedans, we should not be surprised to find the shawls they now produce 
illustrated pictorially, like the web of Helen, with the woes of Kashmir. 

When Bernier visited the country, the shawl manufacture seems to have 
attained its most flourishing state, and he beheld with admpration the brilliant 
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colours and the rich, fanciful, and delicate ornaments with which the weavers 
adorned their work. The number of shawls then produced and exported was 
prodigious. ‘The Moguls, barbarians as they were. still knew bow to encourage 
the industry of their subjects by purchasing at liberal prices the creations of 
theit handiwork. All the great Omrahs of the court of Avrunozeb repaired 
annually to the valley with its beantiful productions ou their heavs; and, when 
they again descended to the plains, bore away with them an athennt of pur 
chases which made glad the heart of the subtle artisan. In consequence of 
this patronage the natives affirm that there were, at that period, 40,060 looms 
édnstantly at work, which towards the close of the eighteenth eentury had di 
minished to about 16,000. ‘The number at present is far less. The prices, 
however, under the Mogul were not ansthing like so high as they are at present: 
for even the finest shawls cost no more than 150 ropecs. ow they fereh ex- 
traordinary suns. The charge for completing a pair of shaw!s is calculated to 
be nearly as follows: for the labour of twenty-four weavers during twelve 
months, 80/ , for wool and dyeing materials, 30/., dary 20/., for she current ex 
penses of the establishment, 20/ total 200/. Far more costly fabrics, however, 
are occasionaily brought into the market, some being valued as hieh as 700/ 
In Moorcroft’s time the total annual value of the shaw!s manufactured in Kash 


mir, amounted to about 300,000/.; but from the canses to which we have al 


lauded above, the suin has now dwindled to some thing much less considerable 
Baron Hugel was told in the country that no less than 13,000 weavers bad, in 
the course of a very few years. perished of famine and cholera. Others, t 
avoid the intolerable oppression of the Sills, had expatriated themselves, while 
others again had adopted diflerent occupations 

The wool used in the manufacture of the shawls is of two kinds, ene called 
pashm shal (or shawl wool), aud obtained from the tame goat; tre other, the 
fleece of the wild goat, wild she: p, and other animals, named asalitus. {n all 
instances i! is a fine down, growing close te the skin, under the common coat, 
and is found not only on the aninals just mentioned, bot : 
grunting ox, and on the dog of the inte: seiy cold audarid tracts of Tibet. The 
— part is supposed to be prodoced in Chan Than, a treet in the west of 

ibet. and in the first instance soid at Rodokh, a fort veor the frovtier, towards 


Ladakh, to which it is conveyed on the backs of sheep, there usualiv emploved 


as beasts of burden. It is purchased by the Kashmirians at Le,the chief plac 
of Ladakh, and carried thence tv Kashmir, either on men’s shoulders, or on the 
backs of horses. ‘There is also some brougit by Moguls from Pamir. or from 
the vicinity of Yarkund. About a thid of the quantity mmported is dark-co 
loured, and the price of this is intie more than one-half that of the white, in 
consequence of the latter veing beter sured fordyemg. At the time of Vigne’s 
visit, the white sort sold at the rate of about four shillings the pound. The 
long hairs are picked out by the laud, and this is, of course, a very \edious pro- 
cess The residue is carefully washed, rice flour being used as an abete revent 
instead of soap, and then hand-spun by women, who are stated by Moorcroft 
not to earn more than one hall-crown a mouth by ineessant toil There i: 
much division of labour in this man.facture: one arisen devigns the patterns, 
another determines the quaiity and quaniity of the thread required for execuli: 
them, a third apportions and arranges the warp and woof (the former of whieh 
is generally of silk) for the border. ‘Three weavers are cimp'oyed on an em 
broidered shawl, of an ordinary patiern, for tree months ; bet a very ri air 
will occupy a shop for eighteen months They are tyed in yarn, and 
washed after the weaving has been finished. The Kashmirian dyers pr 
use sixty four different tints, and some of these are ebtared by extracting the 
colours of European weollens, imported for the express purpose. ‘Che em 
broidered border of the finest shawls is generally made separately, and yoiwed 
skilfully by sewing it to the tield, or middie part. According to Huvel, shaw! 
of this description are altogether patchwork, consisting of as many as fifteen 
pieces, joined by seams. 

The picture drawn by the Baron of a shawl factory and its inurates is any- 
thing bnt flattering : — 

“| paid,” he says, “avisit to one of the shaw! manufectories ; and was 
conducied through one of the most wretched abudes that my imagmation could 
well picture. In aroun at the top of the house sat sixteen mn huddled to- 
gether at their work, which at this (ime was shewn to me as a Dushula, or long 
shawl, valued at three thousand rupees the pair. I made several inquiries as 
to the nature and extent of their trade, but the master seemed ill disposed to 
gratify my curiosity. However diificult may be to arrive at the truth in la 
dia, it is still more so here, though for « very different reason. The Indian al- 
ways accommoéates his answer to the supposed pleasure of the inquirer: the 
Kashmirian is trained to practise the art of concealment, which naturally leads 
tv falsehood on every occasion. The workmen handied the threads with a 
rapidity which surprised me, moving their heads continually the while They 
work in winter in a room which is uever heated, lest dust or smoke might injure 
the material. Generally speaking their features are highly intellectual and 
animated 

Kashmir has long been celebrated, also, for other sorts of manufactures, most 
of which have of late much declined in excellence, though some still contiuve 
to retain their reputation. Its palankeens were once considered the best in the 
East ; as were its bedsteads, 1s coffers, aud indeed its cabinet work generally, 
large quantities of which were annually exporied into the countries of the plain 
Its cabinet-makers addicted themselves especially to the imitation of a particu- 
lar species of wood, whose veins they represented with singular truth, by the 
inlaying of tine threads of guld. The surface of the work was then finely 
polished and coated with a shining and durable varaish. The lapidaries of the 
valiey are said to excel all others in skill. They work exquisitely in chaice-! 
dony and rock crystal, of which latter substance they have been kuown to turn. 
out vases so large as to be a burden for four men. 

The arms, and more particularly the pistol-barrels of Kashmir, are highly 
valued throughout Asia. They are manufactured of iron brought from the 
Ensufzai country, which is tough, pliable, and of the highest excellence. The 
barrels are of all kinda, plain, twisted, and damaskeened, but even this branch 
of industry has declined under Sikbs who appear determined to effect the utier 
ruin of Kashmir. Baron Hugel p:ud a visit tu an armourer, which be describes 
with his usual unsatisfactoriness :— 

**This armourer,”” he says ‘* was the most celebrated in Kashmir. As this 


is a trade in which they are believed to excel, | was disappointed at finding | 


nothing im a sufficiently furward state for my inspection. ihe appearance of 
this armourer hunself was most venerable; he reminded me of the days of 
chivalry, when the trade he followed was so honoured in al! lands ; wih more 
real politeness than I had met with for a long time, he prayed me to be seated, 
and brought me several half tinished muskets and pistols, an Indian matchlock, 
and some poaiards, all elaborately ornamented. Nothiag could be mach worse 
than the implements he worked with, particularly his beliows, which consisted 


of a little box of wood, that forced the wind in, as well as oot.” | 


Dering the last century when the Kashmirians were under the rule of the 
Affhans, they renounced Father Matthew, and took to manufacturing and 
drinking abominations. Of the Koran and its prohibitions they, in fact, made 
<0 light, thal wine was as common in the valley as if it had been inhabited by 
Christians This wine in colour and flavour resembled Madeira, and when 
ripened by age was of an excellent quality. Exhilarated by liberal potations 
oi this nectar, the good people proceeded a step still further, and manufactured 
a potent spiritnous liquor from the grape, which wonderfully assisted them in 
bearine the weieht of Duranivoke. Of these curious facts we find no mention 
in later tatellets ; bot George Forster, who was probably himself a worship- 
perof Dionysos, carefully records them 10 his authentic travels. 

This cane able writer remarks, that the Kashmirians fabricated then as they 
do still the best writing paper in the East, and carried on in it an extensive 
traffic. O! this paper Thornton says :— 

‘Ite superiority consists in its great smoothness and whiteness. The inferior 
reude of rags, ropes, and sacking ; the finest, the filaments of 
wild bemo. "Phest materials are reduced to a pulp, under hammers worked 
hy water-power, ard the sheet of paper is formed ona fine mat, instead of 
wire-work ; it is then pumieced, receives a thin coat of rice paste, and is finally 
polished very carefnly with an agate. Jt is very dear, a quire of twenty-four 
sheets of the nest costing from five to six shillings. There are seven or eight 
hundred copiers of MSS. in Kashmir. ‘They are wretchedly remunerated, the 
best not earning more than threepence a-day, and the results of their Jabour 
may be had fora very low price Thus, a copy of the Shar Nameh, which 
contains sixty thousand distichs, costs only seven or eight pounds sterling.” 

Another branch of industry is thus described by the same writer :— 

“The Kashmirians manufacture excellent leather for saddlery. Moorcroft 
describes it as strong and solid, heavy and pliable, without any disposition to 
erack ; some of the pieces had been in use eighteen or twenty years, and were 


jwalities 


none the worse for constant wear.”’ 


From him, too, we sball borrow our account of the attar:— 

** The essential oil, or celebrated attar of roses (vulgarly called otto of ro 
ses), made in Kashmir, is considered superior to any other; a circumstance not 
surpiising, as, according to Hogel, the fuwer is here produced of surpassin 
fragrance, as weilas beauty A large quantity of rose water, twice distilled, 

illowed to ren off into an open vessel, placed over night in a cool running 
tream, and in the morning the oi! is found floating en the surface 1 minute 

ecks, which are taken off very carefully by means of a blade of the sword- 
ity. When cool, it is of a dark green colour, and as hard as resin, not be- 
oming liquid at a temperature below that of boiling water. Between five and 

iudred pounds’ weight of leaves are required to produce one ounce of the 
tar. Jt ais never an article of commerce, being reserved for the use of the 
Sikh court; and that which is known in Europe under the name of Persian, is 
t very inferior article to the produce of Kashmir. The species used fur distil. 


” 


lation ts the rosa biffora 
It might be treating the good people of Kashmir somewhat unceremoniously 
anything of their habits and character. But 
low shall se venture upou the topic! Our own experience of the race has 
travellers generally unite in giving them a bad cha- 
racter. Bernier, considering their figure and physiognomy, imagined them to 
be de-cended from the Jews, and supposed it was in this valley that the lost 
tribes took refage from the persecutions of mankind. Ocher writers have not 
been indisposed to adopt tlis fancy, deluded, probably by the aquiline noses 
ind bright bleck eyes of the Kaslimirian dancimg girls so common throughout 
the whole of Northern India. But where have the lost tribes not been located ? 
We find them im Atghanistan, and in Turkistan, in the ourning deserts of 
Mebkren, and io the lofty table lands of the Caspian. When people don't 
know what to make of any race, they say they are descended from the Jews, 

Por our owp part, we consider the Kashmirians to be a genuine offset from 
he Hindu race. Their language, physiognomy, habits, aud ancient religion, all 
concur in confirming us in this view. Tn much that is said to their disparage. 
It is quite customary among travellers to anderrate the 

wons through which they pass, a fault into which they are betrayed by the 
necessary accidents of travel. LEvery day brings them into contact with the 
least reputable part of the community, and, at best, with persous engaged in 
the pursnit of gain, who consequently endeavour to make as much out of them 

s they can. On the other band, travellers are apt to count their ropees as 
well as most other persons, and he, therefore, who makes an toroad on their 
ourse, whether legitimate'y or illegitumately, is viewed in no very favourable 
light. Agsinand agaio have we seen Asiaties libelled and denounced as knaves, 
fur demanding what was strictly due to them. If nothing worse could be said 
of them, they were duns and bores, and wo be to him who bores a traveller! 
Sure he is of bemg pilloried in his pages, together with the whole of the un- 
lucky nation to which he belongs. 

Huge! disliked the Kashmirians, because they grombled at being required to 
carry burdens too beavy for so many jickasses. He might have found them 
more willing, nad ¢hey found the mouth of his purse a litle more open. But 
Asiatics have a knack of bemy weary when they are scantily paid. Your gold 
is a rare inspiriter of nen, it gives strength to their limbs, enimation to their 
‘countenances, volublity to their tongues, buovancy to their animal spirits. 
Huge! reckoned his aaas too exactly to please the Kashmirians, and the Kash- 
mirians became too sullen and dispirited to please Hugel Other travellers 
may perhaps have exhibited a taste of the same quality, and found the plea- 
sures of their journey considerably diminished by i. Not that we mean to 
write the apology of the Kashmirians. We dare say the men are all rogues, 
aud the women no better than they should be But 1t might be as well not to 
ve dogmatical on the point, to indulge a slight leaning towards scepticism, and 
to alow them all the benefit of our doubts. It is just possible—we merely put 
the thin. 2 hypethetically—that there may be such a rara avis as an honest wo- 
‘man in Kashar. It is also within the limits of possibility that a man might be 
discovered Who Was neither a thief nora liar. We throw ourselves on the 
merey of oat adventurous travellers who think differently ; but philanthropy is 
our failing. And this leads us to fancy—miserable homunculs as we are !'—that 
virtue is not ute erly extinet, even in this secluded corner of the Himalayas. 

esides, there appears to be some discrepancy between the facts and the re- 
‘ferences of some ot Our travellers. They imform us that the Kashmirians are 
‘a handsome and almost Herculean race, and that the women are remarkable for 
‘heir beauty and the ele,'ance of thei figure ; and yet they ascribe to them the 
napitual practice of vices }.eculiarly imimical to the healthy development of the 
numan frame. We request them to choose between their statements, and to 
inform us which they would rather that we should believe ; for to swallow both 
at the sane time, is a stretch of complaisance of which we are. incapable. 

Still, as our readers may like to learn what sort of devils inhabit Kashmu, 


to quitthe country without saytr 


. 


not been lavouradiec, and 


i 


nent, we put no fuith 
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Pa 126 @he Anglo Americatt. Novemper 29, 
{ 49 4 according to the testimony of our most ph losophical travetiers, we shail pre-, she had been ordered to repair on her return from the East. Now it happened 
- SL. sent them with an extract or two on the subject from Mr. ‘Toornten :— hat of the hundred and forty perzons on board the ship, not one had ever been 
tet “ Lively, ingenious, and good humoured, the Kashmiriays are much addicted 11 that bay before; aud, consequenily, as the weather was thick and windy, 
Bae to the never-failing vices of slaves, lying and trickery, and inordinately addict. the Captam, as night drew on, became very anxious to secure the services of a 
bi ed to amusement and pleasure. Moorcroft, engaged against them in a course, pot Howey er, several guns had been fired, the abutting cliff at the entrance, 
ag of commercial rivalry, shows no mercy in delineating their moral qualities: —) | alled the Sheep's Head, bad been long passed, and the ship had advanced far 
Fi *In character the Kashmirian is se'fish, superstitious, ignerant. subile, intrigu-| !o'0 the bay, ere a small skiff was observed standing towards her. Ina few 
ing, dishonest, and false ; he has great Ingenaity as a mechanic and a ainutes alter, the Indiaman was neve-te, the skiff alongside, and hero on 
Bile, a for manufactures and commerce ; but his transictions are always con | 1ourd. His manners snowed that be had been to sea, for he touched his cap 
| s acted in a fraudulent spin’, equalled ouly by the effrontery with whics he) fever utly on reaching the quarter-deck, and then with huge strides, that seen ed 
; faces detection.’”’ ’ ‘ ike a march galvanised, walked afi, where the Captain stood to receive him 
Hugel, of cuurse, reiterates the accusations of Moorcroft, adding other cir ft was a group fora pater. About the middle of the quarter-deck stood a 
<umstances to render the picture more revolting. It seems to be admiited ittle, acute, aristocratic jooking gentleman, dressed in gold-banded cap and | 


however, on all hands, that the Kashmirians are not a cruc! people. If they the Company's uniform,—he ts the Captain. Before him was a strange un- 
cheat the traveller, therefore, they, at all events, do not cut fi. throat. The gainly looking being, about six feet high, uncouthly dressed, and as remarkable 
war they make is upon his rupees, not on him; and whea th:y have got pos) '2 feature and form of limb, asin the fashion of bis apparel,—he was the pilot. 
session of a little cash, do they hoard it in a way to assist us in tracing their Several officers, surrounded by Midshipmen, and here and there a Quartermas- 
pedigree to the ten tribes? On the contrary they are, according to Forster, ter, whose lantern threw a light on tue central figures, and also enabled the 
very Catilines, greedy of other mcu's treasures, but lavish of their own. spectator to discover some roigh looking personages peering from a distance 
“No people,”’ he says, ‘devise more modes of luxurious exvense. Whei through the darkness, and endeavouring to gain a glimpse of the proceedings, 
a Kashmirian of the lowest order finds himself in the possession of ten shil- completed the group . : ! : 
lings, he loses no time in aszembling his pariy, and, launching into the lake, ‘* My Lord, your Royal Highness Admiral, Sir,”’ said the Irishman, making 
solaces himself till the last farthing is spen ; nor,” adds he, “can the despo- 4 grotesque lnciination of his body, “i was the pilot that piloted the last Ad- 
tism of an Affghan government, which loads them with oppression and crueity, mural into the harbour, and [ hope your honour will let me pilet you up.” 
eradicate their strong tendency to dissipation. Yet their manners, it is said, | * Are you well acquainted with the bay!’ sad the Captain, eyeing him with 
have undergone a manifest change since the dismemberimeut of their country tense curtosity. 
from Hindustan. Encouraged by the liberality aud indulwence of the Moguls, * ‘Vroth, your honour, does a man know his own breeches? Isn't it I that’s 
they gave a loose to the pleasures and the bento; their genius. ‘They appeared been eruisiog up and down bere these siventeen years ; and who ought to know 
in gay apparel, constructed costly buildings, and were much addicted tothe | Yelrer than 1 do, your bo our? Sure, | know it as well, every bit of it, 
pleasures of the table. The interests of the province were so strongly favored \dnural dear, as | know the deck of my own little craft there, long life to 
at court, that every complaint against its governors was attentively listeued wo. Det!” ; : 
and any attempt to molest the people was restrained or punished.” A few more words passed, and as the Captain was anxious to secure his ser- 
This run of good fortune, however, at length came to an end, and Kasimi Vices, Pat proceeded to the poop, intrusted with all the power of a pilot. The 
passed under other rulers. Some idea may be formed of the different treat ship at the time was making about eight knots, and standing right up the bay 
ment which Kashinir met with under the Moguls and undor the Afighaus from) 94 @ fase wad. He continued walking op end down by the break of the 
the amount of revenue exacted by each government. The empe rors of Deli) vOop for soise minutes, giving occasional directions to the helmsman ip a very 
were contented with the moderate tribute of three iakhs and a half of rupees see ee like manner, At length he turned to the Captain. 
while the ferocious aad insatiable Atlghans habitually extorted twenty lakhs We must go about, Ad:miral.” 
Their tyranny effected a chinge in the very character and deporiment of the “Go about! Why !” 
people. From being cheerful, talkative, and ostentatious, they became gloouny, We shall be ashore in lea minutes, else.” s 
silent, and penurious in their habits, lest ihe least show of nilariy or ease in The Captain looked surprised ; but ut is always very dangerous to question 
their condition should bring the tax-yathereis on their backs Eyen the Sikh Me wisdom of 4 pilot, and especially so in a ship worth nearly half a million 
conquest, therefore, cau scarcely be said to have deteriorated their condition sterling ; so the Captain demurred an instant, and comphed. In a minute the 
The government of Lahore, indeed, receives considerably less thin was raised S4'P Tes vunded with the shricks aud shouts of Pipes and his myrmidons ; the 
by the Affghans, ten lakhs being the utmost that for years was lew to their stations, the men to theirs 
to reach the coffers of tie Maharajah, but the people of Keshmir profited lutte, “Ready, all ready,” shouted the clef, from the poop. 


by this seeming moderation. For the actual amount of thei tribute fel Ready, O!" replied a voice trom the forecastle 

short of tweuty-two lakhs, and sometimes exceeded that sum, thong) twelve Raise tacks and sheets—helin’s ¢-lee—mainsai haul!" and the huge after 
me 44,2 | of them were absorbed by the spongy nature of the channels through wie! yards, that but a moment before appeared as immoveable as the fixed mast It- 
} they flow towards the capital. sell, swang round with the lightness of a wand in a dancer's hand. “ Steadily 
Pia This may be regarded as a much higher rate of taxation than is known any | WHA Lue boom, there ! Let go and haul.” ; 
eats where else in the East, and if the statement be correct, will lead us inevitebls| TP Be fore yards were brougat steadily rouad, and braced sharp sp, the ship 
to conclusions respecting the character of the people very different from those TS ithe red hie und Was rapidly crossing the bay. But no sooner 
_ of Moorcroft and Baron Hugel. The popolation of Great Britain, incompara did she near the opposite side, than, to the astoni nment of all on board but 
tt oH bly the wealthiest and most industrious on the giobe, are taxed attic rate of \0ue, te evolut su was repeated ; and this occurred several times. The night 
about £1 17s. perhead. No other people in Europe, it is believed, could sup-| daik and cold and to the crew, who had just returned from India, it ap- 
such an impost, But in Cashmir we find the peopie are taxed at the rate peared especially so, he rain tell ypiously wes cold and cutting rain, 

: of about £1 2s. per head, for the whole amount of the population is said not) 204 Me drops that struck the skin tingled like shots. The wind was sharp and 


exceed 200,000. Now let any man acquainted with tie principles of politica boisterous. ‘Tho men sheltered themselves, as well as they could, behind the 
economy ask himself whether a people universally libertine ond profligate coule| wind ward bulwarks; the Mids on the poop were glad to make a similar use of 


supply such a revenue to the state! If they were not exceedingly industrious heneoops Tae Captain and Chief avplied themselves assiduously 

4 they could not possibly possess the means: ant if it be cranied shat they arelit® the night glass, endeavouring to cateh the features of either shore, as they 

) exceedingly industrious we shall beg leave to regard as a st-ange phradoy the S@2ted them alerustely, At times they conversed carnestly together ; then 
notion that they are at the same time exceedingly dissipated and depraved. they referred to the pilot, or descended to the cabin, to examine their charts. 


Connected with this question of population are some curious ficts which) “Al eight, all right, Aduural; you'll see, we shall be there presently, may 
have scarcely any parallel in history. ‘Chey perhaps, who relate them, may ©, Ves Mis constant reply. “a 
have aimed a little at rhetorical effect. But allowing for this; granting even. Bet the Captain neither appeared to think it “ ali right,” nor to be well con- 
that there may be considerable exaggeration, enough will still remain strongls viuced ot the truth of the pilot's predictions, |] can't imagine,” said he, 
to excite our astonishment is said that, in the course of twenty years, the” ¥ he's about—TI don’t understand 1 all, [have a great mind to take the 
population of Kashmir shrank from 800,000 to 200,000, through the vnited|/@™p out of bishands 1 wis!, the night would clearup a little He's actually 
effects of misgovernment, famine. pestilence. and eurthqueke Seldom have! ?@4%!ag Us out of the bay: Jove! isn’t that the Saeep’s Head 1” 
calamities so dire over aken a people. What the sword of the Sikhs had“ looks bike it, certainiy,”’ said the officer. 
spared was in part swallowed by the earth, or destroyed by humzer, or swe toll ** And what would your honour have it look like?’ said Pat, who overheard 
by the cholera. An unseasonable fall of snow annihila ed four fifths of the 
| rice in the blade, and presentiy there came a famine which strewed the streets” What are you about Are you drunk, Sir?” said the Captain. ‘ You're 
and highroads with ¢ rpses, and drove mothers to sell their children for a rupee Us Out of the bay!” 
or even to slaughter and eat them! Such horrors are not perpetrated volun-| “Ob ' bating ye out of the bay is it, Admiral dear? Wait a minit, and 
tarily. Madness supervenes before human nature lapses into crimes lize these | il soon see where I'm bating ye to.” 
But, be assured, whatever the horrors perpetrated by the Kashmirians may have!“ Take tue fellow below,” sad ‘he little Captain, getting into a passion, “ let 
been, the infamous misyovernment of the Sikhs ested ane poacrful esurse. The me see no more of him till } send tor bim = Confoud him! he has delayed us 
people of this beautiful but anbappy valley have good reason, therefore, to pray) 22 beUr { can’t conceive this fuol’s motive.” Tuat the Captain learned af- 


for the annexation of-the Parjav, which wil! enavle them, for the first ime) Semverds. 
during nearly three centuries, to taste of internal tranquillity, and enjoy the || In a few minutes the ship was again before the wind, and standing up the 
property in peace. (i course an outery will be raised by discontented and un | °*Y: aad in due time the pilot, b ‘ving been sent for, reappeared upon deck. 

principled demagogues in Europe against the graspiny p-licy and boundless” Where are we now!” saiu the Captain to him, as svon as he reached the 


ambition of England. but while those sopbists are fabricating their well turned) POPP: 


Tz iods, and expressing their hypocritical indignation, the peop'e of Kasten!) * Where are we!” replied Pat, looking around him, * why this is Beer Is- 
. will be humbly returnmg thanks to Heaven for their good fortune. The) '22¢—hat should it be | Didn't i say we should be here presently, now, 
200,000 impoverished and dispirited wretches who vow anguish uoder dear?” 

Po oppression, and fear to pui ona decent garment lest }t shouid be taken frou” “hat depth of water is there !" 

fi them. will once more apply themseves to profitable industry, to the resring of || “ About forty five fathoms, surely.” 


families, tu the re-peopling of their deserted towns and cities. ‘Uhe passion || The leadlive had already been passed, and in a few minutes the Quartermas- 


fer magnificence will return to them. They will again dress gaily, cous ract||*®! corroborated the statement 
T see,” satd tne Cuptain, ** you erred wiifull Why did you not brin 
costly dwellings, and cultivate their old hereditary taste for music an! song ’ P yoa y you no 
Jt was once the pride of Kashmir that every inhabitant of the valley loves anc here at once feliow eb, Sir! 
understood something of music. Thee has been a wofu! pause in their enjoy i| Bring ye here at once 1”? said | Rey doubtfully. ‘ 
ment. But if once the British drum be heard on the Pir Panjal it will kindie|| ,“ ¥®% Si) at once, you scoundrel | What do you mean by it! to keeps 


the ancient appetite for music and festivity, and the people will possess where: whole ship's company exposed ina night like this, when we might have been 
with to indulge it. there in half an hour trom the time you bearded us. What was your motive, sit- 


jrah ! You ought to be cobbed.”” 

“ To bring ye here at once! Was that what ye wanted, Captain ?” 

** Certainly,” said the Captain, ‘* what else did I hire you for ?” 

“* And two pounds for the like o’ that, and a fair wind, too ! Admiral dear. 
Wouldn't your honour a thought I'd been chating ye! There’d a been no 
conscience in it all, at all,”’ said Pat, scratching bis head, , 


AN IRISH PILOT ON BOARD AN INDIAMAN. 


On the 5th of April, 1833, the Hon. Company’s ship Dunira passed the wel) 
known rocks called the Bull, Cow, and Calf, on her way to Bantry Bay, whither 
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And thus, for conscience sake, had this beeu kecplng & woole 


hard at work, and exposed to severe weather, fur wearly an hour. Let the pous 
exceed that if they can. 

Ina few minutes the anchor was dropped, the chain veered to ninety six 
fathoms, the sails furied, the Boatswain had piped ~ Grog, 0," and the wet 
and weary crew we fast forgetting the vexatioas they had eadured fiom tue 
Irish pilot. 

I shall now give a minute description o! our hero; and the ro ider must 
imagine a Cay to passin the interim. As have said, his beigut was 
six feet, his limbs were long and Jarge, but so i! Gtmgthat he looked like a 
man made by subscription ; that is, as ifa Goze large mea hed coutrivoted eae 
a limb, or soine other portion, aud he had been mode up of the 
or, to adopt a more possible fancy, he seemed asit his linbshad been brok 
on the wheel. and set badly again His dress consisted of a ragged tarpaulin 
souwester, an o!J brawn Flushing coat, which descended almost to his kuces 
and, thirdly, what appeared at first sight to be & pair of piebald trousers, bat 
which a close inspection sho ved to consist of two pairs, a pair of whe over a 
pair of blue, which, as the holes did not tall in the same places in both, wer 
together as good as a whuie one. The ends of a biue worsted comforter, wich 
peeped out at the throat of bis tightly buttoued coat, and apair oi We liogton 
boots ona new principle, having holes in the toes, as their owner said, to lef 
out the water, completed the woiliy’s attire. This face was thin, but red and 
weather-beaten ; his eye quick and restless ; his ands immensely large aud rd 
And now for his second adventure. 

As our hero himse!f might have said, it ' 
o'clock in the morning The Second Mate, 
ter, were the only individuals on the deck of the 
and probably the only ones awake on board T 
quarter deck ; the latter, with his lantern besid 
the poop-awning apparently listening to the w 
as they hurried past. The tread of tne two oi 
of the waves, were the only sounds to be heard. 
tinctly through the clouds, gitiug such an idea t 
of many a barunial castle aiford of their appearance 
pleteness and grandeur. Distance and time ar 
a perfect view of the former ; neither have we of 
deficiencies in actual knowledge are more than su, 
for sentiment! Sailors see so much that is grand, beautifal, awfal, and varicd, 
that ifthey have a choid of poetry in them, it must be struck into utier- 
ance. 

“Is it eight bells ?” said the officer. 

“ Wants two minutes, Sir,’ was the Quartermaster’s reply 

“ Light another lantern, bring it«n deck, and then.str xe the beil.”’ 

The Quartermaster did as be was ordered. 

“Call the Boatswain. Mr. S——, tcil the Chief Mate that it is eight 
bel!s.”’ 

The Midshipman and Quartermaster each Cisappeared, and in a few minutes 
returned ; the Boatswain and Chief Oificer svon appeared on deck. 

* How’s the wind ?" said the first of these. 

“ Dead south-west,” replied the Mate of the watch. 

“ Right in our teeth ; but tarn the hands uo’ 

In a few minutes the silence of the ship was broken by the Boat 
his Mates, with their pipes shrieking in chords until the decks rang agam 
“ Up all hammocks !” resounded their melodious voices, and in an instant they 
darted below. 

“« Show a leg and save clew,” said the Master-at-Arms, as he hurried for 
ward on the gun-deck, groping his way among the hammocks wiih one hand, 
as he buttoned his trousers with the other. 

Lights were soon distributed througn the decks. and the half sulky and sleepy 
sailors began to rol! out of their hammocks, wach were soon lashed and car 
ried on deck. 

* All hands up anchor,” was the next cry with which the decks reverbe- 
rated. 

* Bring-to below, there,” said the First Mate, speaking down the main hatch 
way. “ Beara hand, aud swift your capstan bars hese! All ready at the afte 
hatchway 

“ All ready Sir,” was the reply. 

** All ready forward 

* All ready, Sir.” 

** Sirike up. fifer! Huzza for Blackwall!” 

The fifer merrily, round the men with the capstan bars, keeping 
time with their feet to his music, and shouting at intervals in chorus to rally 
themselves at their labour ; and iu a short time the ninety six fathoms of char 
were rounded in, the sails loosed, and the old shiv Once mor beating oot o 
the bay. But the wind was stiong, odstinaie, and opposed ; ere goon ib bax 
increased to almost a gale, aud i: was not until afier pearly elevon hours’ 
the crew found themselves again abreast the Sheep's Head where the pilot 
had brought them so much agains: tueir wish a short time vetore. That worthy 
was still on board ; for the Captain feresce:.g the work to be gone through, 
and wishing to avail himself of his local knowledge, had engaged him to kee; 
a lookout on the forecastle; and, as 1 did not seem likely that he would be 
able to get rid of him immediately after leaving the bay, bad promised to tar¢ 
him to London, whither he was very 4uzious to go 

* One more tack,” said the Captain, * and I tuink we shall de. Is the pilot 
forwad ?” 

“ Yes, Sir he has kept a smart look-outall through : he knows the bay weil, 
and is no fvol of a sailor, notwi'h-tand ng the trick be served us.” 

As this passed our herv made his appearance, aud, surmounting the poop: 
ladder with three awkward strides, made his way to the Captain. 

“ All right now, Admiral.” 

“ Yes ; but why do you come aft?" 

“ There's no doubt I must go to London, now, Admiral, for my own little 
craft couldn't live in the likes of this at all, at ail |” 

“Yes ; so] promised you. But go instantly forward again. I ordered you 
tokeep a look-out there.”’ 

* But it’s all right now, Captain. All right now. We shall be clear away 
in half an hour.” 

“ Go forward again, Sir; and don’t leave the forecastie without permission. 
It blows fresher and fresher ; ! think the fog is clearing a litle.” 

* Breakers ahead ! close on the lee.bow !"' shouted a voice from forward. 

The Captain looked, and through the dease fog he c vuld indistinctiy perceive 
foaming and boiling breakers, as the sail r had reported, close on the lee bow. 
** What is that 7” he earnestly inquired of the pilot. 

“ Sunken rocks, Admiral. Ali right, your honour! I know ’em, as indeed 


ts rouson i should, seeing wy own brother, Tun, God rest his soul ! was lost 
on them same nota year rgo.’ 

What water is tnere close to them 

** Forty fatnous.” 

Tie Captain drew adeep breath. The ship was going at the rate of ten or 
twel.e knotsanhour, Whilst the above conversation passed they were al- 
nost withia the breakers; it was too late to attempt to about. With the 
jodgemeat and quick determinetion that makes a true sailor, the Captain in- 

i heoded tre extent of the danger and the only chance of escape. 
Uy standing right on, it wind, ship, aud cordage, ho'd them, they might weath- 
er the danger. Oathey went, every instant the breakers grew more distinct 


ch p drew nearer aud nearer, the gale seemed to increase, the 
muzzles of her quarier deck guns were ploughing the water, the spray of the 
broken w s dashed half up the foresaii, and they seemed determined to ar- 


rest her course, as, rank alter rank, they broke ageinst her bow; and you 


might unagine her rears im angry determination, as she rushed through 
vem, and w them indignantly aside ;—on she went, as if madly rushing to 
lestructico, the winds howling in herrgging, like a legion of fiends, enraged 
vat their p retreats wore intvuded en. The bravest man on board held 


1, ds she drow Opposite the breakers, not a word was spoken—the 
ves of the whole crew were intently fixed on the object; let a tack, or a 
rt v, aod there is then grove before them—they may perish within 
somes, and no man be able to give an account of 
irfate. ‘The Captain stood by the mizenmast, holding by a belaying pin, 
tavelling siowly over the rggmg with the warmest anxiety; every 
cord aud canvass was strained to its full bearing, but none gave way. The 
lot's countenance, as he stered open mouthed at the danger, was one of 
mingled fecr and ast nishinent ‘The was almost within the breakers, 
as suc swept by them —a moment more, aud they were passed ‘The effect on 
vu board was as ifthere bad been but one valve to ali their bosoms, and that 
mid been lenly opened. ‘The officers and smiled, as they turned to 
jook at theirlate threatening enemy; the men gathered in groups, to jest and 
lescant it; the Pilot, a verv doubtful expression of countenance, 
sadied up tu the Captain, wee stood where he had been in the moment of dan- 
wer, and was pow sileu'ly observing the conduct of the crew. 
“Allright; ye'll trust me agin when I say it's all right, Admiral. I knew 


“Your carelessness pearly lost the ship, sir.” 


“Al! but did’at know the old eraft—didn’t I know what she'd go through, 


luld your tongue, sir. You never sailed in her before; what could you 
know «bout her!” 
‘Trotu! but didn't I kuow what the Admiral was that had the command 


forward, sir; let me have no more of you.’ 
The Irishman siunk forward, no less abashed by the Captain's repudiation 
of his blarney, than by the cousciousuess of his own remissness; but we have 
not done with him yet. 

On the day following that on which the last adventure occurred, the ship was 
in tie Channel, end scceived on board the Isle of Wight Pilot, a very respecta- 
ile, quiet, decent Lind of a man, named Love—-Cupid io flushing, and no mis- 

Our Irishmen hed now become a great favourite with the crew. We like 
hose who can syaspataise even with our tailings, and as the men had disco- 
vered that he suared with them in an uafortunate relish for strong liqnors,they 
were not long io forgiving its trespasses as fully as the most Christian spirit 
could have desired. Auowwer great source of Lis popularity was a power he 
possessed of exciting laughter. ‘There are two ways of making pevple laugh 
—wit and jolly; by the first we subjects for their mirth; by the second we 
urself become the laughter, For the first case we are laughed with; in the se- 
cond we aie Janghed at—the first is the wit, the second the fool. Now our 
irsiman hed tittle wit, but bis folly was so humorous that but few would have 
wished himto have exchanged it for wit. To look at him and try to imagine 
iim either saying a grave thing or doing a wise one, was like playing a little 
arce Lo onese?!, the thing seemed so impussible. If he stumbled into trouble, he 
soon masaged to blunder out a sein ; and the mode of escape was generally as 
iadicrous as the accident. A hammock had been given him, but as be pre- 
ferred a roomy berth, a luxury which the spacious accommodations of his own 
vovker had probably reudered necessary, and he had hitherto slept in the sail 
oom or on the deck. as suited his pleasure, about nine o'clock, having cajoled 
nen out of two glasses of grog, the Boatswain out of another, and 
Steward of a fourth, he betook himself to the deck ; and although 
t was reluing very fast, he laid his head on a coil of ropes, and slept for some 
“ue. At leugth he awoke, and finding his position rather uncomfortable, re- 
noved to beneath the po »p awning, and there he stood, in his wet flushing, 
o king about as desirable a bedfellow as a well soaked bear. The awning 
cahini,giear which he stook, hed been appropriated vo the use of the Isle of 
Wight pilot; who haviog avout an hour before slung his cot, made his bed, 
ind disposed everything to his own satisfaction, returaed to his duty on deck, 
and about eleven o'clock, asif to a da crown of reward to the industry amd. 
forethought that had madesuch comfortable arrangements, a cuddy-servant 
entered, and placed a busiper of grog on the locker, to await Mr. Love's re- 
urn. s done in an instant; vat Pat had observed the proceeding, as also 
the interior of the cabin, The sheets of the cot looked white and inviting,— 
the prog was a very bait for him 

** Who is that for!” said he to the servant. 

* For the pilot’ 

* And maybe he’}! enjoy it,” said Pat. 

The servant weat below, end in a few minctes afterwards the Irishman was 
reposing in supreme comfort, Mr. Love's grog being we can’t say precisely 
where. 

The night continued squally, and it was nearly six o’clock in the morning 
before the proprietor of the calvin could quit his duty for the purpose of induig- 
ing bimseliin the luxury of repose. * What a blessing to have one’s cabin 
to onesell,” said he, as he closed the door, * now for aglorious snooze.” He 
pleced bis lantern on the locker Jt burned dimly, for the flame was already 
halfbid inthe socket. He tried to snuff it with his fingers and out it went. 
* I can turn in without it,” was his consolation. ‘ | wonder where they have 
put my grog.”’ His heart exalied as he felt :he glass, but sunk as he listed it 
tohislps ** Gone again,” te exclaimed; “always so. Hang these crews 
of Indiamen,—sweepings of London!” Aftera few imprecations he proceeded 
tv undress,—an operation at which sailors are usually expeditious. How the 
deck ieaks,” he observed, laying bis head on the bed clothes for the first time. 
* There's a wet swab inthe bed! Why it’s full of wet ewabs! I'll complain 
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to the Captain! Wet, allover, as seaweed in the gulf! here’s a man is 
the cot! Turnout! Who are you? Jil break every bove in your body !” 

A storm of blows on the top of the cot. and kicks at the bottom, disturbed 
its inmate. “ What's the matther!” said he, slowly raising himself on his 
elbow | 

“Matter! Yo’ur in my cot.” 

_“ Eugh !” replied Paddy, lying complacently down again, “that all! Be, 
aisy, man, can’t ye; thete’s room for two !” 


CONTEMPORARY ORATORS.—LORD STANLEY. 
From Fraser’s Magazine 

Among contemporary orators Lord Stanley is one of the most distinguished. 
Doring many years that he has taken a leading part in the debates in the House 
of Commons, he has almost always held a very high place among the most 
eloquent and effective speakers in that assembly ; sometimes ne has raised him-. 
self to the very first rank. No one has been so bold as to question his intel-| 
lectual power ; few have dared to match their strength with his He has. in 
fact, been almost universally acknowleded to be, as a parliamentary debater, 
a successful competitor with Sir Robert Peel, Lerd John Russell, or Lord Pal- 
merston. Whatever exasperated enemies or cautious friends may have said 
as to the tendency of his oratorical efforts, however they may have been de- 
precated from time to time as too stimulative of party spirit aud too provoca 
tive of party animosity, no one has withheld from them the tribute of admira- 
tion on intellectual grounds, Lord Stanley was one of the chosen spirits who 
really led and ruled the House of Commons 

While he continued there it might have been somewhat difficult to take an 
impartial view of his claims. He threw himself with such a determined, at 
times with such a reckless spirit into all attacks, he so thoroughly and des- 
perately identified himself with his party in all defences, that it was all bat ins- 
possible to exclude prejudice from a judgment of his merits as a statesman from 
partiality either for or against him. [or during many yeers, indeed up to 
within a very short time before his retirement from the Lower House, Lord 
Stanley knew no medium in politics. He threw himself heart aud soul into 
whatever he undertuok !t was a personal matter with him He seemed 
really to believe in that political iniquity of his antagonists which others on his 
side appeared only to assume for the sake of oratorical invective — [le lived 1 
a perfect turmoil of contest. He had certain regular opponents with whom it 
was always understood the battle was to be fought to the death. Whether the 
fault were theirs or his is not in question: the fact was so. Besides these 
he had always a small array of siragglers, with whom, from time to time, he 
had to maintain a kind of guerilla warfare, —a species of strife which pro- 
portionately as harassing and perilous in debate as it ts in the terrible reality of 
war. It leaves a man norest. He must be for ever prepared. He must, as 
it were, sleep in his armour and with his sword unsheathed. No allowance ts 
made for the weaknesses and infirmities of humanity. If by chance a man so 
situated should be caught tripping, he is jallen upon at ence. If the fatigue: 
of laborious official duties shall have impaired his powers—if some subordinate. 
shall have misinformed him as to facts, or committed him as to opinions or de 
clarations, no allowance whatever is made for such aman. tle has made too 
many enemies He has conquered, perhaps, in too many contests. The van- 
quished thirst for revenge. No political evurtesies wre i reserve for him. He 
has fought while alive, and figbting he must die. 

And tn like manner has Lord Stanley been judged by too many of his con- 
temporaries, by too many of those who euvied his splendid talents, as well as 
by those who, naturally enough, smarted under the inflictious of his sarcastic 
spirit. He has made more political enemies, and possibly more persoual ones, 
with less real cause, than any other of his contemporaries. Every-day events 


prove this. If we are to judge froin the Noble Lord's extreme and marked | 


quiescence doring the latter part of his sojourn in the House of Commons—s 
political indifference so unwonted as to have given rise to the most singular 
rumours, as, for instance, that he was dissatisfied at playing so subordinate a 
part to Sir Robert Peel, and that his removal to the House of Lords was the 
price of his continued acknowledgment of that Right Honourable Warone:’s 
superiority— Lord Stanley wisied for something like repose after Lhe excite 

ment of the contests of the last few years. Jt might seem that, having been 
inainly instrumental in winuing the battle which placed the Conservative tminis- 
try in office, his proud spirit was so far satisfied, and that he desired vow te 
sign a treaty of peace with his old antagonists. Bui the deep and bitter en 
mities which his powerful and unsparing eloquence had sroused were not to be 
soallayed. ‘Those who had suffered by his former activity would not now Ici 
him rest. They sought to avenge themselves fur past indignities aud defeats, 
by assailing his character as ininister. Never was there yet a member of go-) 
verument, and especially one holding the comparatively remote end retiued 
office of colonial-secretary, who was assailed so mercilessly and so idefatiga 

bly, or so decidedly and palpably on grounds of a persona! nature. te is uow, 
and has been fur some time past, suffering ihe reaction of his former triumphs. 

* * * * 

You can no longer recognise in the quiet, unobtrusive minister who now s t+! 
under the wing of the Duke of Wellington in the House of Lords, who speaks: 
only when called upon, and then only in the routine discharge of official duty,! 
the fierce, fiery leader who was named the Hotspur of the Conservative forces 
whose parliamentary life had been one Jong series of party hostilities ; who! 
was 80 prone to attack, that his opponents were obliged in self-defence to be. 
for ever on their guard ; and who was so ready at retort, that one almost sus-, 

ted that the sarcasm used in reply must have been prepared for an attack | 
A singular and striking instance of this change occurred last session. ford. 
Brougham, by the unrestrained use of his sarcastic powers indiscriminately, 
among friends or foes, had, long before the advent of Lord Stanley to the’ 
House of Lords, acquired such a mastery over that assembly, that no man, 
seemed to have the courage to answer him. He lorded it overall, and deali, 
out his reproufs or his sarcastic irony with a perseverance and reckless bold-| 
ness, a fearlessness of retort. that gave him a most disagreeable pre-eminence, 


anxiety to make a second speech on a subject on waich he had once delivered 
his opmion as Colonial Secretary. The retort was obvious ; it was even ex- 
pe cited by the Huuse, aud had Lord Stanley been the man be was but afew 
months before, he would have given his assailant a castigation such as perhaps 
he never received before, fur no man bat Lord Stanley possessed the same 


| powers. Bat, instead of so doing, he quietly and calmly submitied to the at- 


tack, to what was so personal as almost to amount to an insult, and thus let 


; Lord Brougham retire from ihe contest, if contest it could be called, with the 
| éclat of having conquered so dovghty a conqueror, and nerved to future efforts 
lof the same amiable character. 


Far different was the Lord Stanley of five or ten years ago. Then, no man 
in the House of Commons, however distinguished by power of oratory, or how- 


ever influential with the country, would have thought of making an attack on 


Lord Stanley without the certain expectation of a retort in kind, possibly carry- 
ing sarcasm or ridicule almost beyond the limits of courtesy. Tnen he was 
one of the most, if not the most, actively militant of our publicmen. He had, 
as has been said, twoclasses of oppouents: one class the regular constitutional 
opposition, as represented by the Whig leaders; the other class composed of 
sich men as O'Connell aud his immediate saiellites, and Mr. Hume Mr. 
Wakiey, and other representatives of the Radica! interest. With one or the 
other of these he was tu a perpetual state of conflict. It was the fashion at the 
time with his enemies, and mdeed they have not forgotten the trick now, to at- 
tribute this constaut warfare in which the Noble Lord was engaged to his own 
infirmity of temper, whieh made ik impossible for hua to be on good terms with 
any ove They invariably made him the assailant, and insinuated that if others 
did not attack him they would not themselves be left alone. All was laid to 
the seore cf his natural irritability and irascibility of disposition, which would 
not Jet him rest at peace himself, as other easy-going statesmen were content 
‘o do, or fet ethers either be at peace. They overlooked, or would not see, one 
quality in Lord Stanley's mind which explained the whole. They had been so 
long accustomed to e kind of moral laxity in the mode adopted by public men 
of dealing with great questions, that they could not at first understand a man 
who looked upon politics, not as a mere game of skill in which the reward of 
success was rank and power, but as a real aud serious business, in which the 
temporal and even the spiritual welfare of the nation were at stake. They did 
not see that Lord Stanley was in earnest, that there was a sincerity animating 
all his public acts which made it impossible for hin to fence with blunted foils. 
What was play to others was real serious r sponsible work to him, and hence 
his disposition to treat men and measures in a spirit which, when misunder- 
stood, appeared to be an angry ove. Angry men usually become the slaves of 
their own passion. ‘The intellectual powers lose their influence, and the victim 
of this kind of excitement is sure to place himself speedily ia a false position. 
Did Lord Stanley ever exhibit these symptoins of the infirmity atiributed to 
him? No. On the contrary, if not always calm, be was at least collected ; 
etul however far as ecies of moral indignation, which often mfused itself into 
his politics, might carry him, he never lost his self possession. Though liable 
to be, to all eppearance, carried beyond himself im the excitement of debate, 
he never forgot lis object, or failed to strixe the cecisive blow at the happy 
moment. Lord Stanley never really lost his temper. The target as be was, 
during the stertay period to wlveh we refer, of all the vulgar abuse of the Ra- 
dicals, and particularly of the Irish party, he availed himself of the full limits 
of parliamentary license in paying off the assailants in their own coin; but 


‘that he did this so neatly, keenly, pomiedly, and provekingly, was proof enough 


that his itellectual powers had net been blinded or lis judgment carried away 
sion or ill-temper, as his enemies insinuated. No; it 
was because Lord 5 sy did nol lose lis temper that those who smarted so of- 
ten under his lash asserted that he did Had he really been the man they re- 
presented, tuey would have covered him with ridicule, not with reproach. 
it was very remarkable, the influence he exercised over the House of Cone 
tnvus while ranked with Sir Kobert Peel m opposition to the last Whig ministry. 
Of course his position as aspecker had leng since been ascertained. His very 
first speech of any importance, in the year 1820 on Ma Hume's motion against 
the temporalities of the Irish church, stamped bint at once as the possessor of 
ao ordinary talenis asa debater. Many successive efforts during the ten or 
twelve years immediately succceding confirmed the opinion then formed ; and 
‘his speeches and general conduct while secretary for Jreland under the Whig 
government ;roved that he would be equal to almost any emergency. He 
stood the brunt of ail the fervid eloguence, the searing mvective, the keen sar- 
casm of Sheil during the great ant: uthe agitation ; he withstood the still more 
terrible, because more earnest acd iapassioned denunciations of O'Connell, 
who had not then weakened the influence which Lis emancipation victory had 
jgained forhim Noone will deny that Mr Stan ey was then equal to his task, 
nor that there are few who at that ume could have filled his post, or have con- 
ducted such difficult affairs with so wuch firmness or so litle of weak compro- 
mise. No doubt he made enemies ; uo doubt he laidthe foundation of that 
hatred of his name which enabled O'Connell to hold him up at a later period 
to the execration of the wivie peopie of Ireland. Hut the belief that he was 
doing his duty to bis country in the most enlarged sense held him up amidst 
jall the obloq.y be sutfered And so again it was in the great struggle which 
he maintained side by side with Sir Robert Pee! against the Whigs, from the 
year 1835 to 1840. The power be then exercised was almost magical. There 


by strong gusis of p: 


|| was something so earnest and unpremeditated in his assau.ts, yet they were 


jsustained with such vigour, such moral momentum and intellectual skill, that 


‘he quite took the house by storm. Even foesadmired. They could not but 
confess his power His oratory, for the great effect he can produce, is unique 
‘and unparalleled in its tutal freedom from affectation or the usual preparation 
which great speakers resort to. He disdains, too, all the arts which other ora- 
itors adopt, or, if he uses thom, he has also acquired the bigher art of conceal- 
‘ing their use. If any thing, there Is too palpabie a rejection of the ordinary 
graces of imanner—tbat preliminary deference which the artist should always 
shew to his art. He seemed to think his subject too great and important to 
jrender any extrinsic appliauces necessary. ‘T'nis was mm the manner : the mat- 
jter was lar different. 


but one apparently most grateful to the combative propensities of his nature.) After sitting with folded arms, his legs extended to their full length, the 
When it became known that Lord Stanley was to be raised to the House of heels resting on the Speaker's table, his bat slouched over his face as it were 
Peers, every one pointed him out as the natural antagonist of Lord Brough +m.) moodily, he would suddenly start up and present bimselfto the House to speak. 
His well-known character, his fearlessness and extreme aptness and readiness A rough, somewhet sloveuly and uugraceful exterior and style of dress, fea- 
in retort, proclaimed him, now that Lord Lyndhurst had grown too indolent, or tures hard. with lines strongly marked, and a frowuing, almost scowling ex- 
too friendly with the common enemy, the most fit person to encounter the giaot pression, these did not at first prepossess you ; bet auother glance reminded 
and lay him in the dust. llyou how high, broad, and full of intellect was the forehead, and how keenly 

Nor was Lord Brougham long in provoking a contest. Scarcely had Lord piercing was the eye. The mouth, too, told in its clear outline, its firmly 
Stanley appeared in the House after having been confined at home by illness, compressed lips, and the lines drawn around it, how often and how successfully 
than his noble antagonist rushed to the attack. The exact particulars are un- it had been made the ally of thought ; how often it had helped in the expres- 
important. He offered some sneering and sarcastic remark on Lord Stanley's) sion of sarcasm, that passion of the intellect. You were instantly struck with 
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the consciousness of mental! power displayed in the countenance, and a mark ed! 
simplicity of style and manner. There was no attempt at attitude, no pre- 
paration as for an oratorical display. But there was a collectedness in the 
bearing which it was impossible to misunderstand. He seemed to be fully 
aware what he could do, and to, be quietly determined to do it. The next 
thing which struck an observer (we speak in the past tense, because we are 
referring more particularly to a ‘ormer period), was the exquisite clearness of 
his voice, which was of remarkably fine quality, silvery, yet very manly ; 
almost as musical at times as the notes of an oboe, yet also sonvrous when 
deep themes were toucbed, or the speaker's moral feeling was aroused. Hlis 
action, too, was simple in the extreme. 

All this, however, was but the external and unimportant part of Lord Stan- 
ley’s oratory. For thoughno man had greater command over his physical 
powers than he had, though in few were the outlets of expression so complete - 
ly the willing and immediate slaves of the intellect in conveying the thought 
or the feeling of the moment, yet Lord Stanley trusted less than most speakers 
do to the advautages which his voice and countenance gave him. He rather 
threw himself on his intellectual resources, confident in the justice of his cause, 
or, at all events, in the sounduess aud invuluerability of the view he took of it | 
His oratory was essentially stimulative, agreeably aud excitingly so to friends, 


provokingly so toenemies. No man produced greater results in this way with 


less apparent effort. His hits at his opponents were the wore effective and. 
annoying, because so intangible. Hints, insinuations, sarcasms conveyed by 
a glance, a sneering toue of vice, ora curl of the lip,—these were thrown off 
like sparks from the anvil. 10 notice them, was a confession of an opponent 
of their applicability. Yet they told with the audience ; aad many a sudden, 
sharp, and rapturous cheer shewed the victins of this tormenting power that 
the random shots had hit ; yet they dared not reply, lest they should mcrease 
the ridicule. But these formed only the fringe, as it were, of the speech. The 
staple was of much sterner and more sterling stuff. No man could argue a 
question with more exquisite analytical power than Lord Stanley. There 
was a clearness and precision in his statements which one looks for in vain 
in contemporary speakers, except, perhaps, in Lord Lyndhurst, who, if possible, 
excels Lord Stanley in the massive simplicity of his style of argument. Both 
these speakers produce alike on the mind the idea of great intellectual power, 
and bespeak a kind of reliance on what they may advance, independently of 
any exercise of the judgment upon it. ‘This prepossession is the shadow which 
greatness casts before it. 

Lord Stanley has great com nand of language, in the true sense of the 
phrase. Many men gain credit for having command of language, when in tact 
they have only a copious flow of words. One of the most distinguished orators 
in this country,—perhaps taking his early as well as later efforts into account, 
the most distinguished,—has acquired a most undeserved reputation for coin 
mand of language, when in fact his claim rests on the reckless profusion with 
which he uses the vocabulary, more especially on his remarkable memory for 
synonyms. In his writings, it is true, Lord Brougham displays a purer taste. 
Lord Stanley's command of language is of a very different kind. it deserves 
the name. He knows the reali value of words, not merely as words, but as 
parts of asentence. He uses them, to all appearance, natura'ly and sponta 
neously, but at the same time with so much taste and art that they appear to 
possess more value than wien used by any other speaker, Mr. Macaulay, per-) 
haps, excepted. He combines unusual force of phrase with elegance of dic 
tion, to an extent which would seem to be the result of severe stusy and pre. 
meditation, but that circumstances haste and the ephemeral nature of the topics, 
discussed forbid the suspicion of preparation. There 1s Horatian brevity, deli-| 
cacy, and force in some of his sentences. 

Lord Stanley relies so much on himself, depends so entirely on the working 
of his own inteliect, stimulated by the hope of triumph, upon the material he 
has furnished, that he seldom borrows weapons from others He very rarely. 
quotes, except, indeed, in cases where it is necessary ina statistical point of 
view, or where he is arguing matters of detail ; but when he does quote for 
oratorical purposes, he does so most effectually. Lord Lyndhurst and Mr. 
Shiel are his vnly rivals in this respect ; that is to say, in the effect with which 


they make another man’s thoughts their own for the time being. One instance 


of Lord Stanley's powers in quotation occurred in one of the Irish debates 
nearly ten oears ago. It had been the policy of the Conservative opposition, 
to shew that the Whig government were the mere tovls and puppets of 
(Connell, who was prepared (as the event has shewa) to cast them off with 
contumely as soon as nis turn was served. The house was densely crowded, 
and in a most excited state, at an early hour in the morning, after a most ani-. 
mated debate, in which some of the first speakers had exerted their powers to) 
the utmost. Lord Stanley had been for some time charming and stimulating 
the house by the eloquent manner in which he attacked his opponents and the. 
indignant sarcasms he heaped upon them ; when suddenly adverting to the 
ition in which they stood towards O Connell, he broke out inthe words of 
otspur to his uncles : 

** But shall it be, that you,—that set the crown 

Upon the bead of this forgetful man ; 

And, for his sake, wear the detested blot 

Of murd’rous suvornation,—shall it be 

That you a world of curses undergo ; 

Being the agents, or base second means, 

Tne cords, the ladder, or the hangman rather '— 

O, pardon me, that I descend so iow, 

To shew the line, and the predicament, 

Wherein you range under this subtie king. 

Shall it, for shame, be spoken in these days, 

Or fill up chronicles in time to come, 

That men of your nobility and power, 

Did gage them both in an usjust behalf,— 

As all of you, God pardon it! bave done t 

And shall it, in mere shame, be further spoken, 

That you are fool’d, discarded, and shook off 

By him, for whom these shames ye underwent ? 

No; yet time serves, wherein you may redeem 

Your banish’d honours, and restore yourselves 

Into the good thoughts of the world again : 

Revenge the jeering and disdained contempt, 

Of this proud king ; who studies, day and night, 

To answer all the debt he owes to you, 

Even withthe speedy payment of your deaths.” 


It required no ordinary degree of moral courage to attempt, or of oratorical 
to deliver, a quotation so long and so dangerous, to a crowded house at a 


‘thrown into the delivery. No actor, though his profession be to harmonise 
the voice and to fascinate the teelings, could have given the passage with 
more powerful or thrilling effect. ‘The house was completely carried away ; 
and the ministers against whom it was directed -eemed really alarmed at 
the torrent of feeling raised against them, Such debating seemed no longer 
lay 

e But Lord Stanley has long ceased these extraordinary efforts. From the 
nature of his mental organisation, he requires a great occasion and a worthy 
antagonist to draw him out, to stimulate him to the full exercise of iis power, 
! ord Brougham is the only man so situated as to be able at present to com- 
pete with him, and there the contest seems to have been declined. There is 
at present no peer on the opposition bench who is qualified to measure swords 
with Lord Stauley. Lord Clanricarde, with all the will, has not the requisite 
power ; and Lord Clarendon’s mind is of tuo philosophical acast. Causes of 
irritation thus placed at a distance, it is to be hoped that Lord Stanley will 
steadily develo,e those capabilities for staresimanship which we firmly believe 
him to possess, but which have hitherto been partially obscured in the excite- 
ment of party conflict. 


THE PICTURE COLLECTOR, 
Concluded}. 

We would beg to give one piece of adviceto young, in experienced coilec- 
tors We would recommend them, when purchasing pictures, never to buy 
names : veverto make selectivn of paintings merely because they are called 
Berghems, Ostades Wilsons, Domenichinos, and the rest If mere names be 
their object, we would suggest that they purchase, at once, * Pilkington’'s 
Dictionary of Painters,” they will then be in possessivn of the most magnifi- 
cent collection in the world | The Louvre, or National Gallery of England, is 
nothing toit. To the dealer, who buysto sell and get gain, the name of a 
picture is a matter of no smail wnportance ; but to the collector, who intends 
tu keep what he purchases, it should matter but little whata picture is called, 
so that it possess merit; and if it be destitute of that, he should refuse it, even 
though it profess to have been painted by St. Luke himself, or by an angel from 
heaven. In forming his collection, let him take this rule with him ‘or his gui- 
dance—it will save him many pounds, and much annoyance and chagriu:— 
never pay more fora picture than itis worth as a work of art; mw other words 
—let its merit be the criterion of its value. Purchase or reject 1 wccording as 
itis possessed or destitute of merit ; and let its price be proporiioned to its 
degree of excellence. If, as a picture itbe worth no more than £5, it would 
be folly to give £25 for it because it is calied a Teniers. Even supposing it 
to be actually a production of the great master to whorn it Is attributed, it is 
not therefore excellent by necessity. The great masters, like the small and 
sorry ones, had their beginning and * daysofsmall aud sorry things ;” and 
their carly essays, many of them, no doubt, were very indiflerent performances, 
of little worth. Though geniuses from their birth, these masters were not 
obliged to paint in perfection when they first took brush in hand ; and conse- 
quently, if merit be the criterion of value, the best production of a Buggins 
may be really more valuable than the carly one of a Claude. And we meau to 
assert that, in preferring the Buggins to the Claude—to such a Claude—the 
‘collector would evince more sense and more fase than if he rejected the Bug- 
givs to hang up the Claude. Therefore, we say, with him let the intrinsic 


| excellence of a picture be the measure of its worth; and let tim pay no moe 


for such picture than what he considers its value as a werk of art. 
We have indeed heard of a gentleman who, in forming fis collection—and 
such acollection! ve shades of the mighty men of old '—made ita rule never 


to give more for any painting than the value of its frame! But this, perhaps, 


was being on the * safe side’ with a vengeance! And if the number of his 
pictures—mere quantity—could confer on any man the reputation of an en- 
lightened connoisseur, this individual undoubtedly must have been dignified by 
that reputation, for he certainly had @ few. Down stairs, up stairs, on the 
stairs, every inca of wall it every hole and corner, was covered with them; 
wherever a nail could be driven, or a picture hung, there was beheld some 
* invaluable gem,’ some “inimitable specimen’ of the “ fine old masters.” 

There are one or two very amusing stories related of this worthy. He was 
by no means a read man, aud, in describing his pictures, frequently made most 
ludicrous mistakes. 

Being one day asked the subject of a painting, (Trajan giving Audience, by 
an imitator of Poussin)—** That, sir,” said he, with tnmense »omposity, is 
a very fine pictur by Nicholas Pussen ; it isthe Roman Empire Trejent re- 
ceiving audievces !" Another picture was—* The Koman Empire on horse- 
back, swimming across the Tiger !” (Tiber.) On one occasion, pointing to a 
large painting on the staircase, he observed, ‘+ this isacopy vi ‘Tittyan’s Gan- 
nvmy, (Titian’s Gannymede,) in the National Gallery. | have seen that pictur 
of Tittyan’s, and I think my Gannymy is very nearly, if not quite, as good as 
his. If kis Gannymy is worth two thousand guineas, I don't see why mine 
should not be worth one éhousand, at least!" A very logiccal and just con- 
clu sion. 

There is another piece of advice we would beg to give the inexperienced 
collector. In purchasing his pictures, if his circumstances permit it, he should 
always buy for cash. Let him eschew bartering, or dealing, as itis termed, 
—i ¢ giving one or more piciures in exchange for others ;—for unless he 
be exceedingly wary, he will invariably bea loser. Dealers have two prices 
‘for their commodities, a cash and an exchange price, and the difference between 
them is very considerable. One of the sharpest of the fraternity once replied 
ty a gentieman who asked the price of a certain picture “ five pounds cash, 
fifty pounds change /”’ This no doubt was intended as a pleasai.t exaggera- 
tion; but, nevertheless, there is agreat difference between the two prices. It 
is related of the same worthy that he waited on acollector, who was notorious 
‘for bartering, with a picture which he pleased to denominate a Gainsborough ; 
‘and expecting, if it suited, to be paid in exchange, he put a pretty good price 
‘on it accordingly. Some such colloquy as the following passed between the 

ir. 
|p Dealer. The picture which I have the honour of submitting to your in- 
spection, sir, is one of the finest specimens of Gainsborough—that charming 
painter of English landscape and rustic figures—I ever beheld. You will re- 
mark the uncommon clearness and purity of the colouring ; end the delicious 
sunniness—the dreamy, delightful repose that reigns throughout the picture, 
| Collector. Very sunny indeed, Mr. Dealer, and not unlike the master to 
whom it is attributed. 

_ Deal. I can assure you, sir, it is a genuine picture of Gainsborough, in his 
| Suffolk manner. 

Coll. Sol suppose ;—and of course very pure? 

Deal. Very pure sir ;—that is, there has been but a very /ittle done at the 


late hour. Its effect was appalling, from the extraordinary power of emphasis|| picture—just a crack or so stopped up—a small hole or two in the sky, the 
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size ofa pin’s head, very carefully repaired—nothing—absolutely nothing ! ditional £20 ; bat failing to do so, reflects within himself, that if he makes 
(The fact is, the picture had been entirely repainted ) but half the money of the exchange, he shall then realize a very handsome 

Coll, What is the price? now, be moderate ! | profit by the transaction ; and so, though with an affectation of extreme reluc- 

Deal. You cannot expect to get a picture of such importance for a trifle. tance, he atlength makes up his mind to close the bargain. The Corregio is 
You know very well, a fine Gainsborough is not to be had for the asking ; and| sent home—the exchange is delivered—the money paid—and the clever, bar- 
th‘s picture has cost me a very considerable sum. If I say £100 for it, I am ‘tering collector—done ! 
sure you, a connoisseur of such distinguished taste and judgment, will not Butoccasionally, indeed, it happens, that the collector—some wary, old 
think it too much ‘I knew you would be delighted with the picture—I felt hand—is too much for the dealer; and, in a bartering transaction, the man of 
certain you would covet it—indeed I bought it purposely for vou. | Claudes, &c. meets with his match, and catchesa regular tartar, sharp, cun- 

Coll. You are exceedingly kind, | must say. But the price seems very ving, and tricksy as Limself. 
considerable. I confess there is something in the picture that pleases me ; but) “ Now, my friend,” said one of these wary onestoa dealer, ona certain 
you can surely take less than £100 for it. (The Collector was not qui‘e so | vecasion, “ shall we try to deal for the Rubens? Is it to be priced at tens, 
** green’’as the Vealer took him to be, and knew the value of the painting to! hundreds, or thousands! because it will be just the same tome. [| can match 
a nicety.) itexactly. Only let me have some fixed principle to go upon—something 

Deal. Nota fraction less can I take. | settled and understood. Let us well comprehend each other at starting, and 

Coll. Think again. Now [ willtell you what T willdo. I will make you, we shall conclude the business in a short time. Suppose we say £2000 for 
an offer I will not give one shilling more than the sum I name ; and if you, the Rubens—the amount will be flattermgto both—it will be something to 
do not take it at once, I will not have the picture at all. Therefore, say yes talk about—to brag of. It will sound large and nobly to say we have bought 
orno In a word, I will give you £10 for your Gainsborough. and sold a picture for £2000 — It will fill the mouths of people, and give you 

Deal. Cash? ‘and me importance. So let it be £2000. And now. how will you be paid? 

Coll. Cash! What say you to these two landscapes by Vander Wiggins, at £1000 each ? 

Deal. No 'change ? Or will you prefer this fine Sunset by Gambogiana, at £1995, and £5 money? 

Coll. No’change! | Ah, ‘he latter, Isee! I thought the five sovereigns would close the bargain.” 

“ T'll take it, by ——!" said the dealer. Thinking to be paid in exchange at | This same “ old hand,” itis said, some years ago, had a large quantity 
an enormous valuation, Mr. Picture Dealer was wholly unprepared for a cash of jewellery goods,—watch seals and keys, shirt-pins, brooches, gold chains, and 
offer ; and though the disparity between the price asked and the sum offered trinkets of various descriptions,—bequeathed to him by a deceased relative, 
was very great, vet he could well afford to sell the picture for that sum; and who was a manufacturer of those articles ; and this stock of jewellery, as he 
as the terms allowed him no chance of driving a bargain—of obtaining more had no other means of disposing of it, he got rid of from time to time 
than the £10 offered him—regardless of the apparent attempt at imposition, among the picture-dealers, by giving it in exchange for pictures he desired 
and at the risk of being set down for a rogue, he unhesitatingly accepted the! to possess. In one transaction with a certain well-known dealer, he had been 
offer, his native impudence carrying him through. ||rather worsted, we believe. The dealer had out-witted bim ; and he resolved, 

This anecdote will bear us out in affirming, that the collector may obtain his) the next opportunity he had, to be quits with the gentleman, and to pay 
pictures from dealers at much less cost, by paying cash for them, than by re- him off. To effect this object, he had manufactured for him a nomber of trin- 
sorting to the practice of bariering. Dealers soon get to know their customers, kets in tmitarion of those the dealer had formerly received, but of a very in- 
and the mode of buying of those customers, and price their wares accordingly. ferior description ; made to /ook pretty much the same, but merely washed 
Some gentlemen think to protect themselves from imposition, in trading with over with gold—regular Jew merchandise, and not of one-tenth the value of 
a dealer, by putting an enormous valuation on the pictures which they offer in the others. When the dealer came again, as te did in a little while, he wait- 
exchange for that or those, they wish to possess; but this artifice recoils upon ed on this worthy collector, and proposed to have another “deal” for some 
themselves ere long, for in another transaction the dealer is prepared for his jewellery, as he had been successful in disposing of that he had had before very 
customers, and puts such a price on his commodities as will enable him to a/low| advantageously. Of course the collector was not unwilling to have another 
the preposterous valuation set on the pictures he is to receive as payment ;| transaction, and looked out pictures to a good amount. The dealer selected his 
thereby flattering these gentlemen into the belief, that they are realizing an trinkets from the stock of jewellery, the bargain was closed, and the paintings 
immense profit on tneir cast-out rubbish, and getting possession of the paint sent home, But on the following day back came the dealer, in a tremendous 
ings for which they “ deal” at little cost—a most extraordinary bargain. || passion, fuming and tearing, as 1f he meant to pull the house down, and de- 
Nine times out of ten this is a gross delusion, and these gentlemen over-reach clared that he had been grossly deceived and imposed on, robbed, swindled 
themselves. ‘ This picture,” says the dealer to himself before submitting it 0Ut of his property, by @ person he supposeda gentleman, but whom he had 
to the inspection ofa collector of this description, ‘1s the very thing for Mr discovered to be a sharper, not many degrees above acommon thief. 
so andso. {t will suit him exactly. He is fond of this class of subjects, the) “*‘ Why, what is the matter now, Mr ! * said the collector, who listen- 

roductions of this school ; and will, I am certain, trv to deal for the painting | ed to this outburst of rage with all the coolness imaginable. 

could afford to take £30 cash for it, but I must ask him £100; because |)“ Matter, sir!’ replied the blusiering dealer,—* matter enough, I think. 
know from experience he will require me to take pictures in exchange, for You've unposed on me! you've robbed me !” os 

which I must allow him an extravagant price. There is that thing hecallsa) ‘‘ How so, sir! How have | robbed you! Inform me !” rejoined the col- 
Leonardo da Vinci, which he wants to get rid of—he will value it at £25far lector. ov 

least, and it is not worth more than £5, perhaps did not cost him more; and) ‘“* Why, sir, these things, this jewellery rubbish I had of you, for which you 
there is that other Morlaandish daub—that will also be £25—worth about £5; charged me £150, is not worth any thing like the money I have had it 
something else equally valuable be will find me for the remainder of the ¥alued, sir, by Mr. ,» and he tells me 1 have been completely robbed,” 
amount ; or possibly | may be lucky enough to get from him ten sovereigns Vociferated the dealer. 
besides the pictures ; but any way it will be as much as I can do, when his) “ Pray, sir, at what sam did Mr. 
‘change is disposed of to the best, to get £5 profit by the transaction ” || Why, sir, at £60.” 

It is exceedingly amusing to hear of the odd variety of articles which these) “ Then, willyou have the kindness to give my compliments to Mr. ——, and 
dealing, bartering collectors will sometimes rake together to offer in payment tell him from me that he is an ase, and doesn’t understand his business ; the 
for a picture they wish to have, on which a good round price is set—say £500 ‘hings are not wortl ha// that money. And if you, Mr. Dealer, will give me 
Rather than pay a reasonable sum in cash for such painting, they will searciy, £30, you shall have your pictures back ; for that is the outside value of them, 
their houses from attic to cellar, and ransack every hole and corner, every 40d you know it. So perhaps you will think the matter over, and in the mean- 
closet and lumber-100m in their abodes, to collect a sufficient number uf commo |,time I will wish you a very good morning.” 
dities to maka up the amount required. | The dealer took his departure, sorely cnagrined ; but though greatly disap- 

“ £500 isthe price of your Corregio, Mr. Smokembrown,”’ says such a ||polnted he was not much hort, and made up his mind to be satisfied with what 
dealing collector to the person who offers the picture for sale. “ I must say|/he bad got. He thought it advisable to say no more about the affair, but never 
1 should like to possess the painting ; and if it will answer your purpose to could forgive himseli for having been * tricked.’’ ‘The cotlector saw him no 
accept my offer, we will strike the bargain at once. [ will give von, to begin, more. . 
£25 in money,—oh ! you shake your head ; that is not enough,I suppose | Among collectors of pictures, there is a class of persons we may denominate 
Well, say £50 thea, in money—I will make it £50 ; [ will give you my pair @mateur dealers ; geutiemen who buy, not from any desie to keep what they 
of Wilsons at 150; my Keynold’s portrait, at £10; my Velasquez Beggar) |purchase, but simply to sell and get gain ; who are ashamed to repudiate the 
Boy, at £15 ; my fine painting of Moonlight by Camphuysen, at £25 —very |name of dealer, 5ut who nevertheless, are not unwilling to pecket the profits 
cheap! I will give you my second best phaeton—the carriage | came to town' of dealing, aud are dealers in fact. ‘To be sure they do not depend for their 
in this morning—at £20 : no money for it ; and, if you please, the chesnut bread on the gaius they realize by their traffic in pictures ; they have some 
horse that drew it—a better bit of horse-flesh does not go on four legs—at £40,| other occupation, perhaps, which they follow, and reiy on for support ; but this 
I will give you besides, that set of old, carved Elizabethan chairs in my library, 's almostthe only difference between them and professed dealers, and they 
which you may possibly make a good sum of, at £15 ; actually worth treble) are as eager to grasp hold of the few pounds which are to be made by peddling 
the money ; and that antique japanned cabinet, iv the adjoining room, at £25 | 10 the artsas any regular member of the craft. There 1s, to as, something 


value it?” 


I will also give you a Jot of steel armour of the time of Henry VII. which you 
may be able to dispose of advantageously, at £50 ; a complete dinner service, 
very handsome, at £5 ; a capital French or mvlu timepiece, £15 ; an excel- 
lent ebonv German tluie, with silver keys, at £5 ; a capital gold watch, English 
made, and jewelled in six holes, rather old-fashioned, but an admirable goer, 
at £25; a Penn Sacto beaten, by one of the best makers, at £10. 
Can you do any thing with house-slates or fire-bricks! I have a lot lying at 
the warf down at G——, which I would give you an order to receive, at——, 
Oh, youcan't! Very well, then, [ will give you, to make upthe amount, a 
case of duelling pistols, with which you can blow out the brains of any person) 
who may call you no gentieman, at £15 ; a dozen of very choice old port, and 
ditto sherry, very superior quality, at £5; a pair of engravings, after Wilkie, 
at £4 ; a handsome table lamp, at £2 ; anda fragment of carving, a sparrow's 
head, by Grinling Gibbons, at 30s. For the remainder you shall have, if you 
please, an order on my tailor for a suit of clothes ; a pair of ear-rings for Mrs 
Smokembrown ; a box of cigars ; anda piece of Irish shirting for your own 
wear.” 

With a great deal of gravity the dealer listens to this droll, multifarious 
offer ; is afraid it would not suit him to accept it, as many of the articles named 
he thinks he could not dispose of, except at a loss ; but nevertheless is willing 
to accommodate the gentleman, and meet his viewsas faras he is able He 
proposes to inspect the various items again, and take the matter into his serious 
consideration. After an attentive examination of the things, he shakes his 


head, to intimate the offer is not quite saticfactory : trys hard to get an ad- 


exquisitely droll in the reluctance of these gentlemen to be classed with deal- 
jets, in the anxiety they evince to disclaim the title, in the horror with which 
ithey shrink from the obnoxious appellation. They would rather die than allow 
themselves to be called by the opprobrious name. They are not dealers !—oh, 
no, nothing of the sort! T'hey are merely gentlemen who had no objection to 
part with any pictures they may , for a consideration,—that is a small 
advance upon the cost price of such pictures ; and who would supply the places 
of those pictures with others, with which also they would have no objection to 
part, on similar terms. They are admirers, lovers, patrons of the art, who do 
not wed themselves, or bind their atlections, for ever and aye, to any produc- 


tion, even of the “fine old masters ;"’ but who feel a pleasure in changing, in 


beholding fresh faces, in frequently varying the aspect of their collection ; to 
whom one painting is pretty much the same as another, provided it be conver- 
tible into a like amount of satisfaction, (cash !) and one master equal to an- 
other, provided his performance be equally agreeable, (saleable!) They see 
no reason, if they happen to have in their possession a genuine Claude or Raf- 
iael, why they should be ofliged to keep such painting, merely because it was 
executed by Claude or Raffael ; nor why any disgrace should attach to them 
for parting with such painting, (if they think preper to do so at any time, to a 
friend, or friend's friend, on terms with which they may be satisfied,) when they 
can fill up its place with another, by Teniers or Ustade, that will afford them 
as much, or more, pleasure in the contemplation. What is Claude or Raffael 
to them, more than any other master whose productions will give them as 


much delight? And if a gentleman collector wishes to become the proprietor 
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of any “ gem” or“ gems”’ they may possess, (of course, by giving them @ satis 
factory equivalent, as it isnot to be expected they would part with such wroper- 
ty and sustain a loss,) why should they be unwilling to gratify him, wheu tiey 
can do so without injury to themselves, (or perhaps, when they can d»> so and 
actually defter their circumstances,) and without suffering any the least diminu- 
tion of their pleasure! For their part, they can see no earthly reason why 
they should not accommodate their friends, and be equally well pleased them- 
selves at the same time ; and therefore they can have no objection to part with 
any picture or pictures in their collection toany gentlemau who may be desir- 
ous to possess the same, and who is willing to give them, for such property, 
what they consider the fair value ; /ess than which, of course, they shall never 
feel disposed to take. 

Now, it does not require much penetration to discover what these persons 
really are ; their disguise is easily seen through. Without ashadow of doubt, 
they are dealers ; dealers in heart and soul ; dealers in intent, in effect, in 
everything, in fact, but the mae. Would it not be much more manly would 
it not be much more honest, were they to confess themselves at once what they 
must know themselves to be, what every one with the least penetration must 


no bad substitute fur a Soyders—a Wiikie for a Teniers—a Turver (in bis in 
teiliginle finest manner) fur a Claude—a Stone fora Metru—a Stantield for a 
Uackhuyseu—a Cooper for a Cuvp! Gradually this impression Is gaining 
yround among our picture collectors ; and old, middle class, inferior pictures 
are being exchanged away daily for the works of living artists ; aud often do 
we see entire collections of ** genuine, choice, old paintings” go to the hammer 
to make way for the indispu/atle fine productions of modern pictorial genius. 
Alas ! for the Orizontis, the Griffiers, the try of Italian saint and Magdalen 
painters. nine-tenths of the Vans and Vanders of Flanders and the Nether- 
lands,—representatives of the mediocrity of old art ;—their glory is departing ! 
their fame is op the wane! What shall rescue them from the oblivion to which 
they are passing! ‘They nave had thei day! and, for ourselves, we say, 
good-bye tothem ;--may we never look upon their like again !" And we 
trust, ere long, our sentiments will be echoed by every collector in the coun- 
try ; that the beautiful works of our own excellent living artists will occupy 
their place, and be found upon the walls of every patron of art. And we be- 
lieve the day is near at hand when the painter-bard's saticic description will be 
no longer applicable to any connoisseur. 


Look round his walls !--no modern masters there 
Display the patriot’s zeal, or patron's care. 

His Romish taste a century requires, 

To sanctify the merit he admires. 

His heart no love of living talent warms: 
Painting must wear her antiquated charms, 

In clouds of dust, and varnish veil her face, 


perceive them to be, and say boldly,— We care little for pictures beyond what | 
we cau make of them ; we collect with a view to sell, and gain a profit by our | 
traffic; we take a pleasure in trading in the arts ; we are gratified in buving | 
and selling, in disposing advantageously of any work of art we purchase with | 
that object ; we like the occupation, the excitement, the gains of dealing in| 
pictures ; and we are not afraid or asvamed to call and acknowledge ourselves | 
dealers. This would be a straight-forward and manly course ; the world would | 
then know what to think of them, and would accord to thein the degree of | And plead her age as passport to his grace. 

estimation they merit. Their caaracter and position would then be determin. | 

ed, not equivocal. Better than cruising under false colours! better than ob- | snl is s 

taining money under false pretences! Far better than driving a trade they are GAMING, GAMING-HOUSES, AND GAMESTERS, 
ashamed to cali by its true uame. under cover of of excuses framed, not to say The first house established in London for the game of rouge et noir,.—then 
lies concocted, to conceal the real nature of the traflic they are engaged in, newly introduced from Paris,—was opened about the year 1815, in Pall Mall, 
end to which tney devote themselves with so much zeal, earnestness, aud af- under the auspices and virection of a person known as Paul Roubel, who hav- 
fection. ing witnessed the operations aud successes of the game in the French capital, 

Some of these “ excuses” are very amusing One worthy gentleman sud- determined to try a similar speculation in Lordon, and for this purpose in 
denly discovers, on inspecting his stock of pictures, that im his eagerness to conjunction with a considerable capitalist, took a capacious mansion in the 
collect, he hasactually exceeded the capacity of his walls to accommodate with situation described. which be opened in the extravagant style of Parisian fash 
hanging-room, nu:nbers of fine things, wiich be ts obliged to shut up in closets ion. The arrangements of the establishment were of the most approved and 
and depositories for lumber ; he has theretore resolved to seli what paintings attractive kind. Wines and refreshments of every kind were constantly and 
he cannot hang, thinking it a pity that works of such merit and importance |iberally supplied, and every possible study and attention paid to the conveni- 
should be lost to the world. Another finds, on calculating the cost of hs col- ence of the visitors. ‘The times were favourable to the spec lation: the ces- 
lection, that he has expended more money in the purchase of pictures than his sation of hostilities with France aud other powers had brought a great influx of 
circumstances could warrant him in doing ; he mast, therefore, reduce bis col- foreigners to the British capital; and such persons, being somewhat accustomed 
lection, and dispose of some of his valuable paintings, im order to get back to the excitement and indulgence of play, failed not to avail themselves of the 
capital which be wants to a) propriate to another purpose. A third has, mos! opportunity, and became great patrons of and contributors to, the establish. 
unexpectedly, sustained several very Leavy losses in business, and is absolutely ment. ‘The game soon became pretty generally known amongst the fashionables 
obliged to offer for sale a part, or the whole, of bis choice gallery, that he may and idlers of the West End, and great play, and const quent profits, resulted to 
be enabled to raise a ceriain sum of money, necessary to rescue him from the «he proprietors 
difficulties in which he has become involved. A fourth, from a variety of | Olid Roubel was a man of extraordinary character, doatingly fond of money, 
causes, has become excessively nervous, and very much out of health; he vat most obsequious in manner. and polite in his personal attention to the fre- 
longs to quit his residence for change of air, but cannot possibly do so unless, quenters of his table. He was a kind of Ser Pertinaz M’ Sycophant, who would 
he can dispose of his collection of pictures, which he feels a burden upon his pow himself into the very bowels of arch patron; and he even carried his 
mind, weighing dows his spirits, and sapying the foundations of bis constitu poliieness to the doubtful extreme of congratulating such visitors on the event 
tion. He consequently resulves to part with suid pictures, and 1s happy to get of their baving wou his money. The cunning old fellow would watch, and 
rid of them, one or two at a time, as occasion offers ; or perhaps, he anuounces could tell the result of almost every man's play ; and be would mvariably place 
a sale by auction, and, by this artifice, effects a clearance ofthe whole at once; himself in the way of a fortunate adventurer about to make his exit from the 
taking good care, as soon as possible, to purchase, with the proceeds, another s-ene of action, and, in the most supercilious terms of respect, express bis 
lot ! great delight that his visor had been so successful; but no sooner had the 

In some such manner as this do these gentlemen contrive to carry on their party departed from within hearing, than the avarice of the man changed the 
traffic in the arts, and endeavour to blind the world as to their true character key-note of his expression, and he would emphatically give utterance tu the 
Away with such despicable masquerading, and cloaking of the truth! Away very charitable wish that the fortunate party had broken bis neck ere so suc- 
with such pitiful humbug! Stand forth, Messieurs Amateurs! one and ali. ‘cessful a result should have attended him 
and take your place with acknowledged, indub:tabie Dealers ! _ This establishment was very extensive in its arrangements, and attended 

The picture coliectors we have bad in view, while peuning the foregoing with a heavy outlay and expenditure. jt embraced the engagement of six or 
pages, are of comparatively a humble order, to be found in the middle ranks eight persous employed in the operations vi the game, and the superintendence 
of society,—among its well-to-do tradesmen, shopkeepers, professional men, and inspection of the table, each of whom received a salary of five or six pounds 
gentlemen at ease, and the like ; whose means, generally speaking, will not per week, and a per centage amongst them on the profits resulting to the pro- 
adinit of their purchasing pictures of the first class, the finest productions of prietors. In addition to such officials, there were several waiters, porters, aud 
the great masters ; but who form their collections, for the most part, from the other servants. Play commenced at two o'clock in the afternoon, and continued 
many thousands of middle class, inferior, and spurious pictures annually im (frequently without intermission) until two or three on the following morning. 
ported into this country from the continent, and diffused throughout the length |The total outlay and expenditure of the house was estimated at £150 per 
and breadth of the land by the hundreds of irinerant dealers of whom these week, or about £8000 per annuum, over and above which a very large profit ac- 
gentlemen are the great patrons and supporters. They cannot, of course, be crued to the bankers. 
classed with the Hopes, the Peels, the Geckiords, the Miless the Egertons, The success of old Roubel and bis party soon brought other adventurers into 
the Rogers's, and collectors of that stamp, whose cabinets aod galleries can the field. Several establishments were simultaneously vpened in the immediate 
boast of possessing many of the finest pictures in the world ; and which glor | wecinity, each contending with the other in the costly style of its arrangements 
ious productions of the mighty men of old were obtaiaed, as only works of and accommodation, and with its display of tempting amount of cepital The 
such excellence and value can be. To these latter our remarks have no refer- principal houses were Fielder's, at the north east corner of Bennett Street, St. 
ence. They are an honour to their country, which the treasures of art they James’s; Taylor's, No 57, Pall Mall; two establishments, kept by Bennett 
possess enrich ; and which treasures, so long as they endure, will attract from and Oidfield (of which one was situated No 28, Bury Street, for morning, the 
all parts of the civilized world a crowd of enthusiastic pilgrims to admire thew other in Pall Mali, for eveoing play ;) Holdsworth’s, No 5, King Sueet, St. 
transcendent beauties, and pay a tribute of respect to the genius of the great James's; and Davis s, No. 10 im the same street. There were two or three 
artists who produced them. "others also of inferior grade. 

In taking our leave of this subject, we may be allowed, although professing , The first in podlc favour was Fivider’s, which was distinguished for the liber- 
our love and admiration for the fine works of the ancient masters, to express ality displayed in the suppers, wives, and refreshments mightly provided. and 
our delight at the fact that, among all classes of collectors, the mania for col-\|which, in conjunction with the handsome and commodious arrangements of the 
lecting old pictures, merely because they are old pictures, is on the wane (place, failed not to attract the elite of company. Fielder and his partners were 
Thanks be to Art-Unions—to the improved public taste—to the numerous ex |men of liberal policy in their pursuits, and never backwark in their accommo- 
hibitions of the works of living artists—to the recent patronage of the Crown |dations of money to persons under loss; nor were they ever importunate in 
and Government—to the indisputable skill and genius of our native living |their demands for repayment: the return was left tothe convenience of the 
ar.ists themselves! Thanks to every benign Si vonae that has turned the |borrower, and his own honourable feeling, under more favourabie results. 
attention of our distinguished connoisseurs aud patrons of art—that is gradually Fielder himself was a plain spoken, but ordinarily well behaved man, observant 


turning the attention of all lovers and collectors of pictures, of every class=, 
however huinble—to the admirable productions of our own living painters ! 
No man is now ashamed to confess his admiration of British art. It is now 
considered safe to glorify not only the pames and works of the *“ great old 
masters,” — Rubens, Vandyke, Titian, Raffael, Corregio, Claude,—but even 
those of Etty, Landseer, Wilkie, Lee, Turner, Calcott, Maclise, Eastlake, 
Creswick, &c. &c. may be lauded without confusion of face ; and not only! 
may we publicly acknowledge our admiration of their productions, and be upon 
safe ground, but it is beginning tobe understood that those productions may | 
be hung upon our gallery wails, and the walls of our dining and drawing rooms, | 
and actually bear up against the “‘ grace” of Corregio, the “ splendour” of Ru- | 
bens, the * colour’’ of Titian, the * purity” of Vandyke, the ** truth,’ of Ruys-, 
dael, the ‘‘ air” and ‘* beauty’ of Claude! A fine Landseer is thought to be 


of all due respect to his visitors; but he laboured under the infirmity of a most 
irritabie mind and hasty temper, which frequently led him into warm encour ter 
with some one or other unfortunate piayer, giving sudden and impulsive ex- 
pression to his mortification under loss, and having no very respective cunsid- 
eration for the house and its p@prietors The easily excited disposition of 
Fielder was ever ready to construe this into direct personal insult. He never 
could be reasoned into conviction that a mao losing bis money was privileged 
and allowed great latitude of observation under i!I fortune ; and his incapability 
to control his temper on such occasions often brought him into an unenviable 
position. Once i particular, a noble Marquis (who has since succeeded to his 
ancestral dukedom, and whose pride of birth and rank never at any time per- 
mitted him to be very condescending or complimentary to a person in Fielder's 
position,) having lost his money, vented his mortification by oaths and epithets 
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on the proprietors. Fielder’s irascibility was not to be coutrolled ; he broke! speculations, and ul\imately, from the small capital of four shillings and six- 
out into pretty free terms of remoo-trance with the Marquis, who thereupor. pence, absolutely realized between eleven and twelve hundred pounds, wih 
most unceremoniously knocked him down Recovering his position, he turneo| which sum he was absolutely compelled to retire, the bank having closed ite 
to at the noble, and fought maofclly, but in vain. The Marquis was young | operations for the night, under a general run of ill fortune. The Captain was 
tall, and of athletic form ; his opponent getting into years, too fleshy in bedy.| in high spirits; and. after taking supper, with the accompaniment of a bottle 
and much too violent in temper for successful eocounter. As may be supposed.| of claret, and liberally feeing the servants of the establishment, he made his 
therefore, he received some punishment ; but the interposition of the company) way towards home On the following night he returned to the attack, and, 
prevented any very serious consequences ‘most unwisely, with une thousand pounds of the money he had won. Luck 
At this house very considerable sums of money were continually played for.| was decidedly against him, and he speedily lost every shilling. He wasa man 
the stakes being from a crown to a hundred pounds. Major A——y was on+/ of most eccentric «nd impulsive character, ant under the disappointment and 
of the most constant visitors, and his speculations were of magnitude in amount || vexation of loss, would give utterance to ths most extraordinary oaths and lu- 
He was a devotee to the game of rouge et noir, and usually most calm and] dicrous observations thateverdropped on the ear of man. On the occasion 
collected in his mode of play. His custom was to take his seat at the table,|/alluded to, under the mortification of s9 severe a reverse, he, on the disap- 
and in the first instance to take from a small silk note case a certain number of | pearance of his last stake of fifty pounds, let fly a broadside of the most inco~ 
five, ten, and twenty-pound notes, amounting to two or three hundred pounds ||herent nautical imprecations, and making one spring, jumped through the cane 
With these he would coolly commence bis operations of play, seldom making iwork of the chair on which he had been sitting. There he stuck, to the irre- 
an observation, or addressing himself to any person at the table. If fortune ‘pressible mirth of the company, who, although indisposed to laugh at the mis- 
was against him, and he lost the amount of such capital, he very deliberately, |fortanes of the gallant officer, found it impossible to restrain the risible im- 
and free from all excivement, had recourse to his pocket for a second supply.|| pulse occasioned by the Captain's ludicrous position. Happily a zood effect 
which was usually contained in a larger note case of similar make, and con- iwas produced by the event; for the Captain, finding bimself in so droll and 
sisted of notes of fifty and one hundred pounds value. This second capital he| singular a state, immediately gave way to the full mirth of the moment, and 
would risk in the same cool and collected manner, either to win or loose a very half forgot his losses, which, it must be remarked, seldom preyed very heavily 
considerable sum. I]t not unfrequently happened that good fortune attended his! on his elastic spirits. He was indeed, a noble, brave, and generous hearted 
first risk ; and, on the other hand, it as frequently occurred that he lost the! creature, and, but for his unfo..unate and excessive love of play, would doubt- 
whole contents of his two note cases,—from £1000 to £1500. Under either’ /less ere this have arrived at the highest honours of his profession; instead of 
result, and independent of the consideration of loss or gain, he was an admira-| which, he lost connections, friends, and the fairest expectations of forvune. 
ble customer to the bank, regard being had to the fact that, in the course of|| !he Captain was related to the late Mr. A——. of St. James’s Square, a gen- 
every three deals. or about eighty-seven coups, it is calculated that two events) tleman of great wealth, and who is said to have been most generous in his life 
of trente et un apres will occur, on each of which occasions the player forfeits! time to his improvident kinsman ; but, knowing his fatal passion for play, and 
to the bank one half of his stake, as the conventional per-centage or advantage being convinced that any fortune bequeathed to him would be wasted in such 
of the game: so that every player absolutely pays to the bank every three, fatal indulgence, he ts said to have confined his bequest to an anpulty sufficient 
deals a certain percentage, equal to one clear stake of whatever amount he| to provide against absolute want. The Waptain’s errors are reported to have 
may be playing,—a basis on which may be formed a pretty clear estimate of, worked most favourably to the fortunes of a worthy Baronet, late in high Com- 


The Anglo 


the amount nigitiy paid by such a player as the gentleman elluded to, whose! mission of the Peace (and formerly himself a little addicted to the amusements 
‘ / of the gaming-table), who stepped into a much larger property than he might 


average stake could not be less than twenty pounds, and who would frequent!y 
have done, had the Captain been a more wise and prodent man. 


continue his speculations for hours at a sitting. 

Another remarkable player at Pielder’s was Sir George C , Bart. of am- 
ple fortune, and at that time an officer in the guards. He usually arrived in, 
his carriage, on alighting from which his servant handed to him a very hand 
some dressing case, which he took with him to the scene of play ; then seating 
himself at the table, he would place it beside bim, and take out cash as he 
from time to time required it. ‘The Baronet was by no means a rash or extrav- 
agant player. He appeared to take much pleasure in the game's variety, and 
in the endeavour to bring the occurrence of events within the rule of calcula- 
tion; but, like many hundreds who before and since have wasted time and 
talent upon the delusive problem, he continually arrived at the opposite proo’, 
and paid for the lesson. His eccertric and systematic habit excited for atime 
some attention at the table; but the novelty wore off in time, and the formali 
ty of the dressing case was thought no more of than the appearance of a pock- 
et book. 

Moore gives eloquent expression to the fact, that 


** One clear idea waken‘d in the breast 
By memory’s magic, lets in all the rest.” 


so, by recurrence to one or two examples of peculiar character, recollection is), 


awakened to many strange instances and acts familiar to, and connected with, 


Fielder’s establishment. Nevercen memory be dead to the extraordinary 
manner in which the gallant Captain H , of the navy, was accustomed to 
give vent to his mortification under his losses. He would deliberately, and 
under little or no appearance of angry excitement, rise from the table and walk, 
upto the fire place, over the handsome marble chimney-piece of which stvod, 
a magnificent glass. 
and with his shadowed portrait, as created by the reflective powers of the mir- 
ror, would he hold angry and emphatic converse and remonstrance, the sub-| 
stance reminding the shadow of the resolutions made before commencing play ; 
and so excited would he often become in such conference with his other self, 
that he would sometimes assume the most menacing attitudes of pugilistic 
chastisement, and bestow on bimself no very complimentary epithets, as due to) 
his folly and imprudence. Strange as was such conduct, it was considered as 
vue of the many infirmities that peculiarly exhibit themselves in individua's, 
under the tria.s and excitements of play. Ill-timed mirth would op such occa 
sions lead most probably to serious results; independently of which, gentle- 
manly feeling would control any thoughtless outbreak. The gentleman re- 
ferred to is of high standing in society, of amiable disposition and generous 
heart, and universally respected He is still living, as the writer of this inof- 


fensive anecdote can testify, and looking almost as young, certainly as weil in|, 


health, as when, twenty six years ago, his corporeal threatened his incorporeal, 
before the mirror in Bennett Street, with a broken head. 

Equally vivid in recollection is the eccentricity of the gal'ant but infatuated 
Captain P .of the navy, a relation of the distinguished admiral and hero 
of his name. The Captain was one of the most bold and desperate players of 
the day, and as frequently operated tothe destruction of banks as the banks 
broke him, with the difference unly that he would lose his whole capital at one 
sitting, without any reserve for another venture. Such was his impradence, 
that his resources were almost invariably risked in their gross amount, and too 
frequently lost as they came to hand; and though he would occasionally, and 
not unfrequently, from small sums run into large amounts by daring and suc 
cessful play, yet, lacking all prudence, he would recklessly venture the whole 
of such amount on a subsequent opportunity, and in the same rash and intem- 
perate manner. One annecdote will serve at once to illustrate his occasional 


extraordinary good fortune, and bis habitual imprudence at play :—the occur-||g 


rence took place also at Fielder’s. The Captan had lost a few pounds in the 
ordinary course of the game, and having no further supply of cash at command, 
he sat for some time a mute observer of the proceedings. Having remained 
thus inactive for some time, he suddenly thrust his hands into the recesses of 
his waistcoat pockets, and drew thereout silver amounting to four shillings and 
sixpence (being sixpence only short of a crown), which he hastily staked on 
one of the colours. ‘The event was successful, as were many succeeding ones, 
and the gallant Captain won very considerable on the deal. Finding himself 
thus most unexpectedly in funds again, he commenced the next deal in his usu- 


al bold style, and at the termination of it his capital had miraculously increased| 


to an amount exce- ding five hundred pounds. Not content, however, with 
what most men would have considered, and been satisfied with, as a most 


THE DISMASTED BRIG; OR, NAVAL LIFE IN 


BY PERCY B. ST, JoHN.—[ Concluded 

The house of the Powers was, as is usually the case in Texas, a wooden te- 
‘nement, in shape very much like a Swiss cottage, as Swiss cottages are repre- 
sented in this country, the upper story being reached by an outside staircase, 
which, once ascended, the visitur found himself within a covered gallery run- 
‘ning all round the mansion. Sounds of merriment issued from within, and 
iboth myself and Capt. C—— halted, and cast a hasty survey upon our gar- 
‘ments ere we ventured to cross the threshold. We both, however, were old 
‘Texans, and having by slow degrees lost our ancient prestige in favour of the 
outward signs of civiliza:ion, put a bold face upon the matter and entered the 
‘corridor. preceding us. 
| “Capt Crimp and Lieut. Swinger!” bawled the old crone of a Negress, 
‘amid a genera! peal of laugpter, an emotion which generally followed the dark 
‘and antiquated dame’s attempts at pronouncing English names 
| This was excellent ; the hilarity of the company carrying us in under flying 
colours, though had we shown in St. James's-street in similar costume, the 
chances are we should have been taken into custody and committed to durance 
as vagrants. 
| * Welcome brave Navy !" cried the host, smiling at his own vivacious satire 
‘on the Service ; ** be seated and join our festivities.’ 
| The company present was of a very heterogeneous character. First and 
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Opposite to this he would very frequently place himself, foremost, we in duty bound, must mention the hospitable owners of the man- 


sion, the Messrs. Powers. The Captain of the Iron Queen, Pinckard, the edi- 
tor of the Texas Times, with several young Englishmen, who had dared the 
perils of the main in search of good fortune, made up some eight persons in 
all; our arrival completely filling the apartment. A substantial supper, com- 
posed of the usual veriety of materials, graced the board, of which meal we 
‘were invited to partake; the whole party agreeing that as soon as this was 
despatched they would accompany us to the ship. We accepted the terms 
offered, and joined freely in the festivities of the evening, with indeed so great 
a zest that we quite forgot for a while the purpose of our landing. Suddenly 
[noticed that it wanted but ten minutes of twelve, and at once gave the signal 
for removal, which was responded to with alacrity, and after arning themselves 
‘to the teeth, in fear of the prowling mustang gang, the whole body sallied 


| forth into the sandy streets of Galveston. 


It was a bright moonlight night, une of those lovely nights rarely met with 
/except within the tropics, or on Italy's lovely plains, when the stars and moon 
‘would outvie each other in lustre and struggle in the heavens for mastery. Not 
'a breath of air was stirring, the wind appeared as if defunct ; a candle would 
have burned steadily in the middle of the street. Walking rapidly down Tre- 
‘ment-street, we had reached Cobb's auction store, at the corser of the Strand, 
when a stream of fire flashed in our faces, and the gallant brig poured forth its 
\broadside. 

The Old Year was out. 

Though angry at having missed the fun, neither myself nor Capt. C—_—— 
|were so unreasonable as to expect time to wait forus. We had, however, no 
leisure to discuss the matter ere another broadside startled the slumbering Gal- 
‘vestonians. At this instant a woolly-head was cautiously protruded from the 
upper window of Cobb’s store, and a negro voice was heard, 

“Golly ! Golly ! him Mexican come at last. Him gone coon with poor nig- 
er.” 

A roar of laughter saluted the old negro as he spoke, and perceiving a body 
of men in the street, the antiquated and terrified specimen of darkness visible 
utterly disappeared. Candovr alone compels me to narrate the remaining 
events of that night, during which we enacted the part of a set of wild truant 
school-boys. but, gentle reader, recollect before proceeding the sufferings we 
had endured, the wild and uncivilised locality we were in, the utter dearth of 
public amusement, the want of any wholesome excitement, and the final fact 
that the New Year was come. 

A council of war having been held, it was unanimously determined that we 
should make a night of it, and treat all our friends and acquaintances to a sere- 
nade of a novel and peculiar kind. With this view, Capt O’'B , of the 
Iron Queen, procured his ship's bell and a shillelah, while his black cook, who 


bountiful and especial mark of Fortune's favour, the Captain continued his 


played the fiddle, was also pressed into the service. To these musical instrue 
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ments were added a drum and a fife. Our intentions may be easily devised! 
from the nature of our orciestra 

Patriotism being uppermost in most of our bosoms, we considered it our first 
duty to serenade Capt. Elliot, the British minister. This done, we vis ted in 
turn the houses of all the principal inhabiiants. When J explain that oll these 
domiciles were of wood, and further, with very thin partitions it may very 
readily be believed that our music permitted no slumber to the unfortunate 


‘be when a few more years are over, and when the railway mania, indicated 


in another specimen of Mr. Panch’s art (au honest cheesemonger punishing 


his errand-lad for neglect of business: What yowre at it again! writing 
for shares), shall have borne full fruit. In other pencillings, by the way, 
Mr. Punch continues his dashes at life ; exhibiting, among its rarities, the 
advantages of camphene lamps and of a general diffusion of pineapples : 
and altogether, we must say, the wit and humor ef his pocket-book pencil, 
thanks to Mr. Leech, are not unworthy of his reputation. 


wights within. ‘Those who rose and good humouredly replied to our oft-re-| j nor t 
& a ae Mr. Punch’s married life is known. Incompatibility of temper, and 


eated cries of a happy new year, were left unmolested, but those who obsti- 


other domestic infelicities, have oozed forth to the public. They will 


nately refused to respond to our good wishes were entertained by a concert of) 
y f g ; | therefore read with caution what he says of a recent incident in the life of 


sweet sounds very far from agreeable At dawn of day alone were we ex- 
hausted, when the party dispersed, Capt. © and J pulling ourselves ou 
board the old brig in the cutter in which we had come on shore. 

For some days we continued our festivities, which however were speedily 
stopped for want of material ; and further to damp us. Capt C resigned 


his friend Mr. Pinkney. 

* This morning, April 1, at half-past eleven precisely, the unfortunate 
young man, Mr. Edwin Pinkney, underwent the extreme penalty of infatu- 
ation, by expiating his attachment to Mary Ann Gale in front of the altar 
railings of St. Mary’s Church, Islington. 


his commission and sailed for England — At this juncture there were on board)“. 1'will be in the recollection of all those friends of the parties who were 


only three Officers, Judge B ——, and the cook. From this date began a state 
of things disgraceful to the Government, and most painful to those in her ser- 
vice. 
Not an atom of provisions remained on board ; the Government turned a. 
deaf ear to al! our representations ; our respectful petitions for aid in the way! 
of food were disregarded, and we found ourselves on our beam ends. To eat, 
however, was a matter of necessity. AsI have before honestly confessed, our 
credit was gone, and our purses were empty. A court martial was held upon 
the Texan Government. It was argued that as the first duty of a Government 
is to keep its officers, it having failed so to do, the Government should be con- 
sidered defunct to all intents and purposes. The Government being declared 
defunct, we placed ourselves in the position of creditors in possession of a 
bankrupt’s property, and voted the ship and its contents forfeited to us in satis- 
faction of our claims. Had we possessed a crew, and could have refited, I 
verily believe we shuld have put to sea, and gone into the service of our allies 
the Yucatanese. ‘This, however, was impossible, and we determined, until the 
Government paid up arrears, or supplied the brig with provisions, to pay our- 
selves and live upon the proceeds of the ship's stores 
Sails, ropes, chronometers, azimuth, compasses, &c., &c., &c., afforded a long 
perspective supply of food and raiment. and accordingly we began, Ove even 
ing, 2 few days after we had taken this final resolution, Lieut. A went 
ashore with a new sail, which bad been previously sold for the sum of 30 dol- 
lars, to be paid in goods, that is, in coffee, sugar, whiskey, and tobacco The 
transfer was to take place in the private room of a sailor's boarding-house | 
A landed, leaving the sail in the boat, and easily found the parties who 
were to buy the property, but they had not got the articles we required ready, 
and they would not be ready until the morning. 
Toe principal negotiator in the business was our late boatswain's mate, com | 
monly called Colonel Horsetly, a bage Yankee with one eye, whom we knew 
to be wel'-meaning and honest, thougi something of a fool Lieut. felt! 
himself in an uncomfortable position; to leave the sail was a doubtful specula | 
tion, and to bring it ashore in broad daylight was far from pleasant. Colonel) 
Horsefly and old Mellor, the landlord of the house, however, pledged their 
words as to the safety of the article, and in A "s presence it was locked up 
in a small dining-room, and the key retained by the owner of the house. 
A now returned on board, much disappointed, but we made the best we! 
could of it, and retirmg to rest early were on deck at dawn. It now blew half 
a gale of wind, but this we minded not, our hopes of wholesome plunder being 
great. The boat was manned by all on board, armed to the teeth, and away) 
we sped before the breeze, our oars being scarcely required. Landing on @ 
steam boat wharf, we there found Colonel Horsefly, his countenance elongated 
to a most alarming and unnatural extent. 
“What is the matter !"’ cried we, with one simultaneous impulse of alarm. 
‘* They've stolen the sail,” replied the Colonel, with a rueful visage 
“ You villain,” cried Lieut Snow, coilaring the huge Yankee ; * vou are an! 
accomplice. If you don’t give back the sail, we'll take you on boa:d and give 
you six dozen.” 
The counterpart of Long Tom Coffin woefully replied that he was innocent. 
and would do everything in his power to track the thieves. On this condition 
he was released, and placed at our head, while we with loaded ani cocked pis-| 
tols kept vur eye upon him. Our first act was to examine the room which con | 
tained the sail ; this we did unobserved, not a soul being as yet up in all Gal-, 
veston save ourselves. We found on examination that the door had been 
opened by means of a picklock. ‘The colonel now examined the sandy street.) 
and immediately gave utterance to a low whistle. at the same time pointing out) 
the track of three men who had plainly dragged a heavy body along the street. 
for some distance. The colonel now unhesitatingly gave it as his opinion that. 
the three men who with him should have purchased the sail were themselves 
the robbers, and offered to lead us to their lair. 
“ Lead on!"’ cried we; * lead on.” 
Away walked the Colonel, taking huge strices, which we with difficulty kept 
up with, towards an abandoned shanty in the outskirts of the town = Angry at. 
being taken in we clutched our pistols, determined at any cost to regain pos | 
session of our property. ‘Tne house was in fact not a house, bat a hut with a 
small door and a single narrow window, situated in the centre of a kind of 
= approached by a pathway very little differing from the surrounding 


| 


We reached the door undiscovered. Not a sound was heard within, save a 
low, thick breathing. The Colouel approached the window. It was open. A 
glance of satisfaction revealed that all was right. To raise the latch—to enter 


and awake the three thieves was the work of an instant, and the three despera- || 


| 


does found themselves with each a pistol at his mouth, and a knee upon his 
heart. Not a motion, not a sound escaped them. They were fairly trapped | 
Lieut. Snow ordered the gang to be bound with their hands behind their backs, 
and then, they being all runaway soldiers from the navy, we made a show of 
marching them on board to a good flogging. Content, however, with recaptur- 
ing our sail, we soon left thein and returned to the boarding-house, where eat- 
ables were speedily forthcoming. 

Such is a specimen of the difficulties and indignities we endured during 
many weeks. It would be too painful to detail some of our after sufferings 
Suffice that at the expiration of two months, finding all hope of redress useless, 
we went ashore, threw up our commissions, took ship for our several native 
lands, and ceased for ever all connexion with the Texan navy. 


PUNCH’S POCKET BOOK FOR 1846. 


at the Joneses’ party at Brixton two years ago, that Mr. Pinkney was there, 
and there first introduced to Mary Anne, to whom he instantly began to 
direct particular attentions—dancing with her no less than six sets that 
evening, and handing her things at supper in the most devoted manner. 
From that period commence] the intimacy between them which terminated 
in this morning's catastrophe. 

“Poor Pinkney had barely attained to his twenty-eighth year; but there 
is reason to believe that but for reasons of a pecuniary nature, his single 
life would have come earlier to an untimely end. A change for the better, 
however, having occurred in his circumstances, the young lady’s friends 
were induced to sanction his addresses, and thus to become accessories to 
the course for which he had just suffered. 

“The unhappy man passed the last night of his bachelor existence in 
his solitary chamber. From half-past eight to ten he was busily engaged 
in writing letters. Shortly after ten o'clock, his younger brother Henry 
knocked at the door, when the doomed youth told him in a firm voice to 
come in. On being asked when he meant to go to bed, he replied, * Not 
yet.” The question was then put to him how he thought he should sleep; 
to which his answer was, ‘1 don’t know.’ He then expressed a desire for 
a cigar and aglass of grog, which were supplied him. His brother, who 
sat down and partook of the like refreshment, now demanded if he would 
want anything more that night. He said, ‘ Nothing,’ in a firm voice. His 
affectionate brother then rose to take leave; when the devoted one consi- 
derately advised him to take care of himself. 

‘Precisely at a quarter of a minute to seven, the next morning, the vic- 
tim of Cupid, having been called according to his desire, rose and prompt- 


ly dressed himself. He had the self-control to shave hiroself without the 


slightest injury; for not evena scratch upon his chin appeared after the 
operation. It would seem that he had devoted a longer time to his toilet 
than usual. 

“The wretched individual was attired in alight blue dress-coat with 
frosted metal buttons, a white waistcoat and nankeen trourers, with patent 
leather boots. He wore round his neck a variegated satin scarf, which par- 
tially concealed tie Corazza of his bosom. In front of the scarf was insert- 
ed a breast-pin of very conspicuous dimensions. Having descended the 
staircase with a quick step, he entered the apartment where his brother 
and a few friends were awaiting him. He shook hands cordially with all 
present; and on being asked how he had slept, answered ‘ Very well,’ and 
to the farther demand as to the state of his mind, he said * He felt happy.” 
| ‘One of the party having hereupon suggested that it would be as well to 
take something betore the melancholy ceremony was gone through, he ex- 
claimed with some emphasis, ‘ Decidedly.’ Breaktast was accordingly 
served ; when he ate the whole of a French roli, a large round of toast, two 
sausages, and three new-laid eggs, which he washed down with two great 
breakfast-cups of tea. In reply to an expression of astonishment on the 
part of a person present, at his appetite, he declared that he never felt it 
heartier in his life. 

“« Having inquired the time, and ascertained that it was ten miuutes to 
eleven, he remarked that ‘it would soon be over.’ His brother then in- 
quired if he could do anything tor him ; when he said he should like a glass 
of ale. Having drunk this, he appeared satisfied. ae : 

‘The fatal moment now approaching, he devoted the remaining brief 
portion of his time to distributing among his friends those little articles 
which he would soon no longer want. To one he gave his cigar-case, to 
another his tobacco-stopper, and he charged his brother Henry with his 
latch-key, with instructions to deliver it, after all was over, with due so- 
lemnity to his landlady. 

“‘ The clock at length struck eleven; and at the same moment he was 
informed that a cab was at the door. He merely said, ‘I am ready,’ and al- 
lowed himself to be conducted to the vehicle; into which he got with his 
brother—his friends followed in others. 

“« Arrived at the tragical spet, a short but anxious delay of some seconds 
took place ; after which they were joined by the lady with her friends. Lit- 
tle was said on either side ; but Miss Gale, with customary decorum, shed 
‘tears. Pinkney endeavored to preserve a composure ; but a slight twitching 
of his meuth and eyebrows proclaimed his inward agitation, , 
| The ill-starred bachelor having svbmitted quietly to have a large white 
bow pinned to his button-hole, now walked, side by side with Miss Gale, 
with a firm step to the altar. He surveyed the imposing preparations with 
calmness ; and gazed, unmoved, on the clergyman, who, assisted by the 
‘clerk, was waiting behind the railings. 4 
| “All requisite preliminaries having now been settled, and the prescribed 


‘melancholy formalities gone through, the usual question was put, * Wilt 
thou have this woman for thy wife? To which the rash youth replied, in 
la distinct voice,‘ will.’ He then put the fatal ring yom Miss Gale’s fin- 
ger ; the hymeneal noose was adjusted ; and the poor fellow was launched 


| into matrimony.” 


We must refer the reader tothe Pocket Book itself for the last act of an 
American Tragedy. We fear it reveals another of Mr. Punch’s weaknesses, 
‘He has been dealing in Alabama or Mississipp1. London Examiner. 


A new method of making candles, superivr to those of tallow, has been 
‘invented in St Jago de Cuba. They are made out of an oily substance ex- 
tracted from the seed of three plants, indigenous to the Island of Cuba. 
Botanica, Metuusgiaus —The following trees are calculated to live about 
—elm, 435 years ; cypress, 350 ; cheirostemmon, 400 ; larch, 575 ; orange, 
680 ; olive, 700; ornamental plane, 720 ; cedar, 800; lime, 1,147; oak, 


First in the field, as bec t her, Mr. 
in the field, as becomes so great a teacher, Mr. Punch warns us of 11,500 ; yew, 5,800 ; baobab, 5,450 ; taxodilum, 6,000. 


another year's advent; showing us in his frontispiece, what Hyde Park will 
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The above Map displays, 

1. The whole territory of Oregon, as usually bounded, viz. by the Pacific on 
the West, the Rocky Mountains on the East, latitude 42 ou the South, which 
separates it from Mexico, and latitude 54. 40 on the North, which separates it 
from Russian and British territory. 

2. That portion of Oregon which Great Britain has heretofore offered to con- 
cede to the United States by way of compromise, viz. ali that lies below lati- 
tude 49 and East or South of the Columbia river; also a detached territory 
North of the Columbia, bounded West by the Pacific, Southerly by Gray’s er 
Bulfinch harbor and river, Northerly by the Straits of Fuca, Easterly by Puget 
Sound, Admiralty Inlet, and a neck of land connecting it with the main land. 
This peninsula, as well as the territory Soath and East of the Columbia which 

G rea’ Britain has heretofore offered to relinquish to the United States by way 
of compromise, is distinguished on the map by a darkish colour, while the ter- 
ritory which she proposed to retain, is represented by white. 

3. That portion of Oregon which the United States have heretofore offered 
to concede to Great Britain by way of compromise, viz all North of latuude 
49; and 

4. The comparatively small territory which remains in dispute, supposing 
these maximum concessions to be stil] tendered by the two parties respectively. 
This is represented by the white portion of the Map South of lat 49. It ts 
not one tenth of “the whole of Oregon.”’ Yet this sinail bit of far distant ter- 
ritory has kept two great nations in a state of disquietude for many years, and 
may easily by bad management, involve them ia the direst calamities, in an 
agricultural point of view, it is of little value; and commercially its value can- 
not be great, although it contains several good harbors, s nce the peninsula 
which it is proposed to concede to us North of the Columbia, contains also 
several good harbors, particularly Port Discovery, one of the best on the coast. 

From the British and Foreign Review. 

Previous to the year 1790, the priority of discovery of the north-western 
coast bordering on the Pacific, was a matter in dispute between Spain and Great 
Britain. This question, even now much debated, has been readered unimport 
ant by the convention of the Escorial, dated 20th of Oct., 1790; but we think 
it clear that the Spaniards were the original discoverers. 

The circumstances of the controversy between Britain and Spain, arising out 
of the seizure of certain vessels and other property of British subjects at Nootka 
Sound by the Spanish commander. Martinez, in 1789, are well known. It is 

too late to inquire now whether Lieut. John Meares and his companions, as 
British subjects, were justified in establishing themselves upon a territory to 
the colonization of which Spain may have had the prior tile by discovery. 
The British government demanded and received satisfaction from Spain for the 
seizure complained of, and the quarrel was terminated by a treaty, to which 
we request particular attention, as the terms of it will be found the best expo- 
nent of the rights of the parties in our present dispute with the United States. 
CONVENTION OF THE ESCURIAL. 

The treaty between Great Britain and Spain of 1790, commonly called the 
Convention of the Escurial, provides in the first and second articles for restitu~ 
tion and compensation in respect of the seizures by Spain at Nootka Sound. 
The third article then proceeds,— 

“In order to strengthen the bonds of friendship, and to preserve in future a 


perfect harmony and good understanding between the two contracting parties, 
itis agreed that their respective subjects shall not be disturbed or molested, 
either in navigation or carrying on their fisheries in the Pacitic Ocean, or in the 
South Seas, or in landing on the coasts of those seas in places not already oc- 
cupied, for the purpose of carrying on their commerce with the natives of the 
country, or of making settlements there ; the whole subject, nevertheless, to 
the restrictions specified iu the three following erticies.” 

These restrictions are (by art 4,) that, to prevent smuggling, British sub- 
jects shall not fish within ten leagues of the parts of the coast occupied by 
Spain, (by art. 5,) thet the subjects of either power shall have free access to 
any settlements made or to be made by the other, after April, 1789, on the 
north-west coast of North America, or the islands adjacent ; and (by art. 6,) 
that no new settlements shall be formed by either party south of the actual 
Spanish settlements in South America. 

ITS EFFECTS. 

By virtue of the Convention of the Eseurial, the subjects of Great Britain 
and of Spain possessed equal rights of forming settiements on those parts of 
the coast nowealied the Oregon territory, not previously occupied. British 
subjects have accordingly exercised this right by forming settlements at various 
periods between the date of the Convention and the present time. The first 
trading post was, we believe. established by Mr. Simon Frazer, of the British 
North-West Company, in 1806, en Frazer's Leke. Within a few years after 
(namely in or about 1811) Mr. Thompson, the astronomer and agent of the 
same company, planted stations among the Flathead and Kootanie tnbe on the 
main branch of the Columbia; and subsequently the verious posts and setile- 
ments of the Hudson’s Bay Company bave been established in different parts 
of the country, as we have already stated. !t does not appear that Spain has 
formed any settlement whatever within tne terrivory since the date of the Con- 
vention, but that she was entitled to do so is sofficiently clear. 

The effect of the Covvention of the Escurial was to equalize the rights of 
Great Britain and Spain; that is, it settled all differences between then with 
respect to priority of discovery, amd the right of election to colonize. At the 
date of the Convention, no other state pretended to have a better right in this 
respect, than Great britain, or than Spain. Russia indeed, had made certain 
discoveries on the more northern parts of the coast, upon which she founded 
claims, but these claims never extended to any territories south of the 51st de- 
gree of north latitude, and they have since been limited by the Russian treaties 
with Great Britain and the United States respectively, to countries lying above 
the latitude of 54 deg. 40 min. north. The Convention of 1790, made as it 
was between the only two powers then claiming by priority of discovery, and 
before any occupation whatever of the country had taken place, cannot but be 
regarded as very strong, we think conclusive evidence, that at that date no 
other power besides Great Britain and Spain had a legitimate right to form 
settlements within the Oregon territory. 

CLAIM OF GREAT BRITAIN. 

Great Britain has not claimed, since 1790, and does not now claim any ex- 
clusive sovereignty over the territory in question. Her claim is limited to a 
right of settlement in it, and of intercourse with the inhabitants. She has ad- 
mitted that the other party interested in the convention of 1790, possesses si- 
milar rights; but she claims the full benefits of the treaty for those British 
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subjects who have settled in the territory upon the faith of its previsions, and | the original digcoverer, was admitted as a basis of title. The observations of 
she has declared her determination to protect her subjects in the exercise of |Messrs Clarke and Lewis are no doubt highly valuable, but it is idle to cite 
the rights thus acquired. Such is the substance of the last official declaration them as the foundation for a sovereign rignt. Nor can we acknowledge any 
of the British government which has been made public. | weight in the allegation that the Americans formed the first establishments in 
; | the country through which the Columbia flows. Supposing it were clear 
CLAIM OF THE UNITED STATES. | (which it is not) that the American settlement of Astoria (which was formed in 
The United States claim the exclusive possession of the territory west of the 1811, onthe south bank of the Columbia, about eight miles from the oceai,) 
Rocky Mountains, between the latitudes of 42 deg. and 49 deg We should was bona fide planted before the British posts higher up the river were estab- 
state, that by the convention between the United States and Great Britain, lished by Mr. Thompson and others, of the North-West Company, (who ex- 
signed in London the 20th of October, 1818, it was agreed (art, 2) that the plored its whole length in that same year, making posts and doing acts of pos- 
boundary-line between the two powers, from the Lake of the Woods to the session as they proceeded), the objection remains, that the American settle- 
Stony (or Rocky) Mountains, should be free and open to both powers for ten ment was unauthorized by any American witle, and that no argument in favor 
years, without prejudice to their respective claims, or the claims of any other jof a right can be founded on a possession which was sunply wrongful. These 
power. This arrangement was renewed by the subsequent convention, dated eonsiderations, no doubt, presenied themselves to the government of the 
the 6th August, 1827, for an indefivite period, with liberty to either party to, United States, when it entered into the temporary arrangement with Great 
annul the same, by giving to the other party twelves months notice to that Britain in 1818. Perceiving the weakness of its own title at that period, the 
effeet. We belive that no such notice has yet been given on either side ; American government prudently concluded a ten years truce with Great 
consequently the Oregon territory is at this time upen to settlement both by | Britain, in order that it might have time to acquire new and diferent rights 
British and Americans. Settlers must, however, run the risk of the ultimate from a power which stood at least upon an equality with Great Britain, namely, 
dominion under which the country may fall, and in the meantime submit to Spain. We have seen that the Florida treaty (made in 1819 and ratified in 
the inconvenience of living without agovernment. ‘The Hudson’s Bay Com \|!821) transferred to the United States all the rights of Spain to the Oregon 
pany is the ‘ quasi’ government; it has fortunately been armed by royal|jterritory, and that the transfer was acknowledged by Mexico in 1828. Thus 
charter with large powers, and maintains excellent order and discipline amongst |the United States undoubtedly placed themselves in the saine situation as the 
those placed under its control. |ipower which Mr. Greenhow calls the third and pri: cipal claimant, namely 
The conventions of 1818 and 1827, resulted from the inability of the parties Spain ; and this briogs us to the material question, what were the rights which 
to concur in the principles of a detinite arrangement The unsettled bounda-| Spain thus transferred? In the course of the negotiations which took place 
ty had been the subject of previous negotiations in London in 1807, and was in London in 1827, the American claims assumed a form very different from 
discussed at the time of the signature of the treaty of Ghent in 1814 But we ‘that in which they bad been urged in 1818. In 1827 Mr. Gallatin, the pleni- 
find no diplomatic act in reference tothe subject earlier than 1818, except potentiary of the United States, then claimed the Oregon territory, from the 
that the treaty of Ghent contained an article, providing ‘ that all territory,, 42d to the 49h degree of north latitude, upon various distinct grounds, which 
places and possessions whatsoever, taken by either party from the other during! we proceed to specify, together with the answers which were made to those 
or after the war, should be restored without delay.” The construction put by! pretensions by the British Commissioners on the occasion, the late Mr. Hus- 
the Americans upon this article will be preseatly noticed. ‘|kisson and Mr. Addington, now one of the under-secretaries of state for fo- 
The United States had been in negotiation with Spain previously to their reign affairs. 


concluding the convention with England in October, 1818 , and within four | 
months afterwards, viz oa the 22 of February, 1819, they effected a treaty with | 
Spain, called the Florida treaty, whereby (art 3) it was agreed that the nor 
thern boundary of the Spanish possession in America should be a line drawn 
from the source of the river Arkansas, along the 42d parallel of latitude to the 
Pacific, and his Catholic Majesty thereby ceded to the United States all | 
his rights claims and pretensions to any territories north of the said line. In) 
1828, when the authority of Spain had ceased in North America, the United 
States concluded a treaty with Mexico, whereby that power also admitted the’ 
42d parallel to be the boundary-line bet ween the termtories of the two republics | 
Thus the Spanish title to the Oregon territory wes acquired by the United! 
States, which have since founded their claim partly on their own acts of occu 

pation, and partly upon the rights which they allege themselves to have ac | 
quired from Spain I[t will be convenient to consider this claim first, as it, 
stood in the year 1818, before the Spanish cession ; and secondly, as exclusive | 


The United States contended— 
Ist. That the Columbia was discovered by Captain Gray, and was first 


jexplored by Messrs Clarke and Lewis, and that the first settlements upon it 


were established by American citizens. 

2d. That the British government had recognized the title of the United 
States, by having restored, without ieservation, the post of Astoria, pursuant to 
the treaty of Guent. 

3d. That the United States had acquired all the titles of Spain, which were 
derived from the discovery and exploration of the region in question by Spanish 
subjects, before they Lad been seen by any other civilized vation. 

4th. That contiguity gave the United States a stronger mght to the territo- 
ry than could be advanced by any viher power. 

ANSWER OF THE BRITISH COMMISSIONERS. 

Ist. The answer of the British Commissioners to the first argument was, that 

the Columbia was not first discovered by Gray, but by Lieatenant Meares, 


of the Spanish title, and all other circumstances which could possibly strengthen |R. N., and that the exploration by 1, wis and Clarke was of no avail ; because, 
it from the date of the Florida treaty down to the present time. ‘ff not before, at least im the same and subsequent years, the British Northwest 
The treaty of Ghent having left the boundary west of the Lake of the Woods (Company, by their agent, Mr Thompson, had already established posts on 
undertermined, negotiations tor the arrangement of the matter took place be |/the Columbia. We have already shown tne invalidity of tuis ground of Ameri- 
tween the British and American governments in London, in the year 1818 (can claim. Gray was not the first discoverer, neither was Meares, bot Meares 
On that occasion the United States claimed the whole of the territory south of was undoubtedly prior to Gray. There is some confusion in the Commission- 
the 49th parallel, on the ground ofthe discovery of the Columbia river, of its ers’ assertion that Thompson's proceedings were contemporaneous with those of 
first exploration, and of the formation of the first establishments in the country Lewis and Clarke. What they must have intended to say is, that Thompson 
through which 1t flows by American citizens. They did not then assert that /(ounded settlements about the same time as, and probably before, the establish- 
the United States had a perfect right, but contended that their claim was at ment of Astoria, viz. in the year 1811. But this point is of no importance. We 
least good against Great Britain. Now, in the first place, this clam is suf- ‘have seen that the United States were not justified in forming settlements, 
ficiently answered by the fact, that the alleged American discovery, explora- either in IS11 or at any other time prior to 1818 ; consequently, any argument 
tion and occupation, tuok place posterior tothe convention of the Escurial in |founded upon priority of occupation at this period must altogether fail 
1790. By that convention Great Britain and Spain mutually waived thew; 2d. The settlement of Astoria was establisued by the American Far Com- 
respective claims founded on discovery, aud each admitted the right of the other pany, and named after the principal partner in the company, Mr. John Jacob 
to occupy any part of the country not already occupied. Bu: neither Great) Astor. It did not thrive long, and in October, 1815 the whole establisiment was 
Britain nor Spain thereby admitted the right of any third party to colomze ; on |bought up by the British North-west Company. But before the transfer of the furs 
the contrary, the mutual admission by Great Britain and Spain of each other's and stock in trade to the purchaser was completed, the British sloop of war 
right to occupy, is the strongest possible evidence against the validity of the Racoon, Captain Black, arrived in the Columbia, and on the 12th of Decem- 
claim of any other state Say the British and Spanards, we wiil cease to dis. ber, 1813, the two powers being then at war, seized and took possession of the 
pute whether Cabrille or Drake was the original discoverer ; we will both oc- factory, hoisted the British flag in room of the American, and changed the name 
cupy, as circumstances may suit, upon the principle of first come first served from Astoria to Fort St George. ‘The capture of Astoria could not, of course, 
Such an arrangement is surely the very reverse of admitting a similar right io) have been known when the tresty of peace was signed at Ghent 24th of De- 
any other power. ‘The occupation by any other state, sudsequently to 1790, jcember, 1814. That treaty provides for the mutual! restuution of all territones 
must be founded upon a better right by discovery than that possessed by either and places taken by the one party from the other during or aver the war. It 
Great Britain or Spain ; but it is impossible that the United States should pos jis not clearto us that Astoria, having before us capture been purchased by 
sess such better right, for that power had no existence until the year 1783 ; | British from American subjects, fell within the meaning of the treaty at all ; 
and during the previous century and a half the north-west coast had been visi- | |however, the British government ordered the restoration of the post, but guard: 
ted and explored by numerous Spanish navigators, from Cor‘ez and Cabrillo! /ed itself at the same time against thereby admitting the right of the United 
down to Heceta, as well as by British navigators, from Drake to Cook and States. Astoria was accordingly given upto the agent of the United States 
Meares. The Americans may well have admitted the imperfection of them jvy Capt. Hickey, of H. M.S Blossom,on the 5th of October, 1818. The 
right in 1818, for they could not but be aware that any occupation of theirs was)! Americans contended that this restitution was unconditional, aud is therefore 
wrongful,—that it was the act of a trespasser,—because the United States)||to be taken as an admission of their right to form settlements in the Oregon 
themselves had not a shadow of a title by discovery, and they had not at that!|territory, but this statement was posilively denied by the British Commission- 
period acquired any treaty-rights either from Great Britain or feom Spain |jers. They alledged that the restitution of Astoria wes accompanied by ex- 
The alleged American discovery was the visit of Captain Gray in the Co'um.| press reservatiuns of the right of Great Britain to the territory on which that 
bia, who, onthe Lith of May, 1792, arrived off the Cape, and in the Bay, pre-!|settlement was declared to be an encroachinent. We are really surprised that 


viously named by Lieutenant Meares Cape Disappointmeat and Deception, 
Bay, and who entered and sailed some miles up the Oregon, giving that river 
the name of the Columbia, after hisown ship. Now it is notorious that the 
existence of this river was known long before the voyage of Gray. Washing-) 
ton Irving, in his * Astoria,’ asserts this broad!y,—observing, however, that the 
information about it was vague, having been gathered chiefly from the Indians 
The river was in fact discovered by the Spanish Capt. Bruno Heceta in Av- 
gust, 1775 ; and in the Spapvish maps printed within a few years after, the 
mouth of the river is called Entrada de Assancion, and tne river itself Rio de} 
San Roque, Heceta having seenthe river on the 15th and 16th of August, 
which days are respectively the festivals of the Assumption and cf St. Roch. 
Lieutenant Meares explored this part of the coast in July, 1788, but without 
identifying the river, and on this account the Americans have taken to them- 
selves the credit of the discovery, which, as far as the river is concerned, clear | 
ly belongs to Spain. Nor is the claim in any way strengthened by the fact cf 
the river having been explored in the years 1805 6 by the American citizens. 
Clarke and Lewis. 

We have never heard of an instance in which exploration by a party, not 


the fact of the reservation should be disputed by any one. Lord Castlereagh, 
on the 4th of February, i818, wrote thus to the British minister at Washing- 
ton : ‘ You will observe, that whilst this government is not disposed to con- 
test with the American government the point of possession, as it stood in the 
Columbia river at the moment of rupture, they ere not prepared to admit the 
validity of the title of the government of the United States to this settlement, 
{n signifying therefore to Mr. Adams the full-acquiescence of your government 


||in the re-occupation of the limited position which the United States held in 


that river at the breaking out of the war, you will atthe same time assert in 
suitable terms the claim of Great Britain to that territory upen which the Ame- 
rican settlement must be considered an encroachment ;’—an instruction which 
was duly though verbally executed by the British minister to whom it was ad- 
dressed. Earl Bathurst also, in his despatch to the North-West Company, 
dated the 27th of January, 1818, desires facilities may be given to the reoccu- 
pation of the settlement by the officers of the United States, * without, however, 
admitting the right of that government to the possession in question. Now the 
memorandum of the act of delivery, dated 6th of October, 1818, signed by 
Captain Hickey and Mr. Keith, of the North-West Company, and acknowledged 
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by Mr. Prevost, agent for the United States, declares, on the face of it, that llatftude ; her present claim. not in respect to any part but to the whole, is 
restoration is made in obedience to the commands vf the Prince Regent, sign!-| limited to a right of joint occupancy in common with other states. leaving the 
fied in a dispatch from Earl Bathurst to the North-West Company, dated the rigor of exclusive dominion it abeyance ; and her pretensions tend to the mere 
od, \preteusions of the United States. 
the American claim to the territory in dispute. | © The sights of Great Beitai 
n are recorded and defined in the convention of 
Mr. Greenhow calls the despatches we have quoted private communications, 1790 - chew, . 
° ’ ; theyembrace the right to navigate the waters of those countries, to 
. Boa de : ; | piers of the same. These rights have been peaceably exercised ever since the 
date of that convention, that ts, for a period of vearly forty years. Under that 
as the official authority for very act. But, im truth, it would have been a interests have grown up in those countries. It is 

most culpable negligence of the British government if they had allowed the| have 
restitution of the little postof Astoria to prejudice the general question of right 1513 been exercised at all, but Gene 
to the whole disputed territory, from the Rocky Mountains to the sea ; and it) 
appears to us little more than a matter of course, that the British ministers) the subjects of Great Britain 
should make such reservations as those which we find recorded to have been [#¥@ )4¢ for many years numerous settlements and trading posts ; several of 
ectuaity taste these posts are on the tributary streams of the Culumbia; several upon the 
3d. The third position of the American plenipotentiary was, that the Plorida| Columbia and to the southward of that 
treaty vested in the United States all the title which Spain previously possess-'0 / ws te ey ora t “ Zolumbia as the sole channel for the conveyance 
ed as the first discoverer and explorer of the north-western coast. |/0f their produce to the British stations nearest the sea, and for the shipment of 


already remarked that the Spaniards appear to have been the original discover-" pis by the Columbia and its tributary 
ers of this part of America, and we are therefore ready to admit, that on this) ramen tee these posts and settlements receive their annual supplies from 
ground Great Britain could not estaplish a right of colonization ; but we do not oT he aaa hich British j ' 
find that any of the neguciations with the United States, the British govern-| v the interests and establishments which British industry and enterprise 
iment has relied on a title by discovery. On the contrary, in their reply to the’ | ave created, — Britain owes protection ; that protection will be given both 
argument with which we are now dealing, the British Commissioners did not| and and with every atten- 
attempt to coutrovert the historical fact of the original discovery by Spain They! jos, oat the Shae Ge co-ordinate rights of the Wnited States ; it being the 
treated this point as having become immaterial since the convention of the Es- ers af the British Govtsnment, oo long = the joint occupation continues, to 
curial, and contended that the titles derived by the United States from Spain| '°2™)4'€ eo own obligations by the same rules which govern the obligations of 
by the Florida treaty amounted to nothing more than the right secured to Spain| ‘ 

| 4th. The last ground of the American claim, namely, that of contiguity, is 


equally with Great Britain by the convention of 1790, namely, to settle on any) we ; t 
rt of those countries, to navigate and fish their waters, and to trade with the altogether untenable. Contiguity may make a given ‘erritory more desirable 


Sadei, Of the correctness of the British Commissioners’ view, we do not) t® one state than to another, but it is really preposterous to urge it as the foun- 
entertain a doubt. The point is the clearest in the whole case, and it is dation Oregon Is the 
some surprise that we find Mr. Greevnow imagines the convention of the! @!0lons Of three Citerent powers.—Great Britain, Mexico, and the Unite 

Escurial to be not now in force. He thinks that it expired by the breaking out (States It is yet uncertain how far it might be found practicable to colonize 
of the war between Spain and Great Britain in October, 1796, and that, not! the country overland from the eastern states, for, as we have already said, an 
having been renewed specially after the termination of that war, it was not) almost impassable wilderness extends for several hnndred miles east of tho 
in force at the date of the Florida treaty and cannot now be appealed to as a| [Rocky ee If it is to be colonized by sea, there is little practical dif- 
subsisting convention. If Mr. Greenhow were as good a lawyer as he is a his-| ference between the contiguity to the United States and to Great Britain. The 


torian, he would have known that the convention of the Escurial is one of |4merican plenipotentiary, however, insisted that this doctrine of contiguity had 
those national compacts called transitory conventions ; that such conventions ‘been admitted by Great Britain, inasmuch as she had granted charters to her 
| American colonies extending from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and the claim 


are not put an end to, or even necessarily suspended by war; but that if sus- 
pended, they revive as a matter of course on the restoration of peace, without 
any express stipulation. There is no difference of opinion upon this head amony 
the best authorities in international law. We shall content ourselves by citing 
a modern authority, which we are sure will be respected in the United States. 

“‘ General compacts between nations,” says Mr. Wheaton, ** May be divided 
into what are called transitory conventions and treaties properly so termed. 
The first are perpetual in their nature, so that, being once carried into effect. 
they subsist indejendent of any change in the sovereignty and form of gov 
ernment of the contracting parties ; and although their operation may be in’ 
some cases suspended during war, they revive ou the return of peace with | 
out any express stipulation. Such are the treaties of cession, boundary, or 
exchange of territory, or those which create a permanent servitude iu favour o 
one nation within the territory of another.” 

Mr. Wheaton then goes on to cite certain decisions of the supreme court of 
the United States explanatory of the rule of law in this respect. Jt was held 
that the titles of British sabjects to lunds in America, acquired by them under 
the treaties of 1783 and 1794, could not be forfeited for alienage by any mu- 
nicipal law of the United States, and that the war which broke out between the 
two countries in 1812 did not divest British subjects of their rights of property. 
The supreme court has never admitted the doctrine, that treaties ipso fac/o ex 
tinguished by war, if not revived by renewal on the return of peace; so far 
from it, it has expressly held that treaties stipulating for permanent rights and 
general arrangements do not cease on the occurrence of war, but are at most 


only suspended while it lasts; and, unless they are waived by the parties or) 


new and repugnant stipulations are made, they revive upon the return of peace 
Now really, if the convention of the Escurial 1s not of a lasting character, stipu 
lating for permanent rights and general arrangements, we do not know what 
convention can be said tobe so. It is not, as Mr. Greenhow justly observes, 
a commercial treaty ; it is a treaty of cession and adjustment of differences. 
The preamble recites that— 

“ Their Britannic and Catholic majesties being desirous of terminating, by a 
speedy and solid agreement, the difficulties which have lately arisen between 
the two crowns, have judged that the best way of attaining this salutary object 
would be that of an amicable arrangement, which, setting aside all retrospective 
discussion of the rights and pretensions of the two parties, should fix their 
respective situation for the future on a basis conformable to their true interests.’ 
etc. 
» The first two clauses express the cession of certain lands and property by 
Spain to Great Britain, and then the third clause declares, that im urder to 
preserve in future perfect harmony and good understanding between the con-| 
tracting parties, their respective subjects shall not be disturbed in landing and. 
settling upon unoccupied parts of the Pacific coast. Accordingly, British sub-) 
jects have formed settlements, and have obtained rights by occupation under! 
theconvention. The very object of the convention was.to protect rights which 
might be thus acquired : to disturb them, would be to do the very thing which 
the treaty declares shall not be done, and would therefore, be an outrage which 
Great Britain would be justified in treating as a ‘ casus belli,’ if she saw fit. If 
the American tribunals have held that the supervention of war did not affect 
British rights acquired by treaty within the United States, much less could the 
effect of war be to abrogate rights acquired in a territory, of which the sov- 
ereignty was disputed, but which it has been solemuly agreed that the subjects 
of both parties shall for the future be at liberty to occupy. We think it incon- 
testible that the convention of the Escurial has never ceased to be in operation 
from the day of ite date, and that it is now binding upon the United States as 
the assignee of the rights and obligations of Spain. e therefore fully concur 
in the soundness of the foliowing summary of this part of the case by the 
British Commissioners, which is so clear and explicit as to require no further 


commentary :— 


|was still stronger when made by a nation which already occupied the central 


parts of the American continent, and whose dominions were acknowledged to 


jextend tothe Kocky Mountains He relied also upon the cession bv France 


\/in 1803 of Louisiana, which he described as extending to the Pacific Ocean. 


| The British Commissioners replied, that Louisiana was a Spanish possession 
‘in 1790, and that part of the case was consequently disposed of by the treaty 
of the Escurial ; bot that with respect to the charters in question, they could 
jat most be only evidence of a right as between the grantor and the grantee. 
‘Thed formed no part of the law of nations, and, until confirmed by treaty, 
could not be binding upon any other state. The truth is, that whatever con- 


struction the English courts may have placed upon those charters as regards 


{| the rights thereby transferred by the crown to its subjects, they never had any 


validity against the titles which other nations might have acquired by the le- 
\gitimate means of discovery and occupation The claim of dominion from the 
| Atlantic to the Pacific was always considered ridiculous by reflecting men. 
‘Mr. Burke, writing in 1760 on the subject of the boundary disputes then exist- 
ling with France, says, ** Our rights in Nova Scotia have been already ascer- 
‘tained and established in a clear and cogent manner ; but with regard to our 


claims on the Ohio and Mississippi, the rashness of some writers in a matter 


‘which is a public concern seems to be very blamable ; some of them timidly 
ior ignorantly drawing our territories into a very inconvenient narrowness, whilst 
jothers have madly claimed all America from sea to saa; some would give us 
|very narrow bounds, whilst others would hear of no bounds at all.” But there 
(is another answer to the claim, as put forward in this shape. If the early 
‘British charters are reelly any evidence of a right of dominion from sea to sea, 
that right, as affects the territory question, still remains with Great Britain, for 
‘it has never been ceded by her to the United States The title of the United 
|States is founded upon the cessions made by Great Britain, as expressed in the 
treaty of peace of 1783, and subsequent conventions ; and any territory on the 
\north-western coast, not comprised in such cessions, would, if the argument 
|were sound, remain subject to Mritish, not American, sovereignty. The whole 
ccnse, however. which is based upon the doctrine of contiguity, is an illusion ; 
and it is one which, in our judgment, the government of Great Britain is bound 
to repel to the utmost of its power ; for the real meaning of the United States 
‘is neither more nor less than to declare, that they object to any further coloni- 
‘zation from Europe of any part of the American continent. This feeling has 
‘exhibited itself tov plainly on many occasions ; and we tind the principle openly 
asserted in the message of President Monroe to Congress in December, 1823, 


''who states that, in the course of the ther, pending negotiations relative to the 


‘north-west coast, ‘the occasion has been judged proper for asserting as a prin- 
iciple in which the rights and interests of the United States are involved, that 
the American continents, by the free and independent condition which they have 
‘assamed and maintain, are henceforth not to be considered subjects for coloni- 
‘zation for any Europoan power.” Here we find a principle avowed, which is 
|as repugnant to the settled rules of international laws as it is to the public mo- 
rality of civilized states. Because the United States are free and independent, 
European powers are not to form settlements upon their own rightful territories 
on the American continent! Mr. Greenhow indeed regrets that the President 
should have been so indiscreet, and thinks it would have been more politic to 
keep the principle in petto than to assert it openly Such hints and such decla- 
rations ought at least to put the British government upon its guard. We are 
among those who rejoice in the freedom and independence of the United States ; 
but it is the mora! duty of individuals, as well as of governments, to protest 
against doctrines, which if acted upon would necessarily lead to acts of vio- 
lence and aggression, and to a destruction of the established principles of in- 
ternational law. It is not the freedom and prosperity of the United States, 
or the convenience of contiguity, which can ever justify their pretensions to 
the north-western territory. If they desire to acquire a sovereign right which 
they do not possess, they must do what other nations are obliged to do in sim- 


“ Great Britain claims no exclusive sovereignty over any portion of the ter- ‘ ‘ ns are 
offer situations, namely, endeavour to obtain by negotiation in the proper quarter, 


sitory on the Pacific between the forty second and the forty ninth parrellels 
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and by mutual concessions, a title whih they cannot otherwise legitimately! * After losing his father in 1833, Abd-el-Kader transferred to his mother 
maintain. all his respect and tenderness. She is for him an object of worship. Mah 
RESULT OF CONFLICTING CLAIMS. hi-Eddin spared nothing to make the child of his predilection fit for the 

We have thus stated the nature of the present conflicting claims in respect tnission that he was to perform. Believing that he was destined to be @ 
of the Oregon territory. The result is, that neither Great Britain nor the warrior and a saint, he fortified, by incessant exercise, his weak constitus 
United States can maintain a valid title to the exclusive sovereignty of the tion; he made him an intrepid horseman, sober, and capable of bearing 
country in dispute, but that both powers have equal rights of resorting to and great fatigue, and expert in using the flissah (a long heavy sword), the 
occupying it, pursuant to the terms of thh convention of the Escurial. ‘stick, and the musket. Under tne direction of a clever master he was in- 
structed in the laws, geography, arithmetic and astronomy. At the age of 

ARBITRATION OF A THIRD POWER. 


_ fifteen he was sent to a celebrated professor at Oran to learn politics? 
The only way of settling the question of ultimate sovereignty, if all negoti- Mahhi-Eddin hitnself, who had already performed a pilgrimage to Mecca, 
ation be hopeless, would seem to be by referring the point to the arbitration of and bore the title of Aadj: (pilgrim), undertook his religious education 
a third power. Various propositions have been made at former periods, but He communicatea to his son all the science of a marabout. The young 
little or no approach tuward an adjustment has been effected. In 1824, Great; man was noticed to be continually plunged in meditation, to shun all the 
Britain offered to divide the territory by a line to be drawn from the 49th paral- pleasures of youth, and sparing of his words, for he never opened his mouth 
jel to the nearest head waters of the Columbia, and thence down the course of except to utter a sentence of the Prophet, with his eyes cast down with 
the stream to the Pacific—Britain retaining all to the north, and the United humility. He was, consequently, regarded as a saint even before he had 
States all to the south of that line. By this arrangement, Great Britain would attained to manhood, His pale and pensive face, like those of grave monks of 
have received only about 100,000,000 acres out of the 350,000,000 acres in the middle ages ; eyes at once mild, expressive, and penetrating, his attitude 


dispote ; but this offer was declined by the United States, who insisted upon 
the sovereignty of the whole territory as far north as the 49h degree. In 1826, 
when the negotiations were resumed, the British government renewed its 
former proposal and the United States did the same, with the addition, that if 
the 49th degree should be found to cross any branches of the Columbia at navi- 
gable points, then the whole stream should be upen to navigation by both na- 
tions. Great Britain then enlarged ite offer, 
north of the Columbia, embracing Port Discovery and Bulfinch’s Harbour ; but} 
neither of these modified proposa!s were considered satisfactory, aud we are not| 
aware that any new offer on either side has subsequently been made. The 


refusal of the United States to accept the offer of nearly two-thirds of the en |; 


tire territory thus made to them, arose of course from the assumption that they 
possessed the right to the whole; whereas it is certain that the rights which 
British subjects have acquired by occupancy alone, pursuant to the treaty, are. 
much more extensive than those to which American citizens have thereby be- 
come entitled. It is well known that the Hudson's Bay Company's settlers 
are the principal occupiers of the districts drained by the Columbia and its) 
branches, which Mr. Greenhow fully admits; and he makes also the important, 


admission, that, as loug since as the year 1826, the British were enjoying, al-| 
most exclusively, the use and control of the whole country beyond the Rocky, 
Mountains north of the mouth of the Columbia. This is a fact which does. 


certainly vindicate the desire of the British government to retain the sover- 


by adding a detached territory!) 


full of dignity, everything in him bore imposing gravity which shows a 
superior mind, and exercises so much authority over men of action. He soon 
acquired over the tribes of the province of Oran such an ascendancy as to 
‘inspire alarm in the Turks. His father had resolved to set out with him 
for Mecca, and, on being announced 3,000 horsemen, nearly all of superior 
puth, offered themselves as an escort. 

| ** Hassan, the Bey of Oran, took umbrage at this, and, having apprised 
ithe Bey, received full powers to act. He ordered Mahhi-Fddin to disband 
|his little army, and proceed to Oran with his son to give an account of his 
jconduct. They had the courage to obey. 

“On their arrival they were thrown into prison, and their death appear- 
ed certain, They were brought before the Bey, and itappears that Abd-el- 
Kader, although so young, contrived by his address and eloquence to dis 
arm the Bey of his anger. They obtained their pardon on the condition of 


wof their quitting the country for a certain period. 
|| ** At the end of two years, Mahhi-Eddin and his son re-appeared in the 


They had, in the meantime, visited at Mecea the tomb 
jof the Prophet, and in the environs of Bagdad the six marabouts who re- 
mind posterity of the virtues of Muley Abd-el-Kader. It was here that 
|Mabhi-Eddin pretended to have had a miraculous vision in which the voca- 
tion of his son was revealed to him. 

** He related that one morning, after a night consecrated to prayer, he saw 
Muley Abd-el-Kader descend from heaven, surrounded with light and glory, 


iprovince of Oran. 


eignty to the northward of the river; and we really do not see how, considering land received trom him the announcement of the brilliant destiny of his 


the protection due to existing British iterests, our government ccald be rea 


sonably expected to consent to placing the navigation of that river aud is |) turn to Paradise 


tributaries at the exclusive command of the United States. 

The Americans appear to take it for granted that the Oregon territory has. 
been destined by Providence for the ultimate use of the people of the United) 
States. We have noticed the difficulties which have hitherto obstructed the 
progress of settlement from overland ; those difficulties are altogether of a 
physical nature; the British government has never placed aoy obstacles in the 
way of American settlers. nor would it have been justified in so doiug. For 
ourselves, we do not set any great value upon the country, as an emigration, 


Abd-el-Kader left hiin 
| ' He added that Abd-el-Kader, on eating this apple, 
jhad in a manner become inbued with the soul of the Holy Muley; thet a 
jcrown of glory encircled his forehead ; that his voice became like that of 
the Marabout ; and that he was for the future invulnerable. 
“Abd-el-Kader, whe was still grave, silent, and studious, and constantly 
lengaged in pious exercises, was soon surrounded with universal respect. 
|Every day troops of the faithful flocked to bis tent, and withdrew delighted, 
after seeing him, meditating over the book of life, and praying with fervour. 
‘The Bey of Oran, becoming more and more alarmed, resolved to strike a 


son, and the gift of an enchanted apple as Muley. 


field, either for England or America ; but what we do consider of importance | ;reat blow : but the French expedition left him no time for it, It is known 


to British interests is, that British subjects should not in any event be deprived 
of the free navigation of the Uregon river and its tributaries, or of the free use. 
of the Strait of Fuca, and the several harbours comprised within the disputed 
territory. These are rights which it is incumbent on the British Government 
to maintain, as well as to afford all due protection to those British subjects 
who in the course of the last fifty-three years have established themselves as. 
occupiers within the territory, pursuant to the terms of the convention of the 
Escurial. 

ABD-EL-KADER. 

The following interesting account of the great Arab leader in Algeria 
appears in the Paris Constitutional :-— 

** It is supposed that it was the conquest of Algeria by France that brought 
forward Abd-el- Kader, and that he emerged from obscurity only to take the, 
defence of the nationality of the Arabs. This is an error. 
tion to Algiers had not taken place we should certainly have seen Abd-el- 
Kader undertaking against the Porte the work of ambition that he has at-, 
tempted against the domination of France. For a Jong time past he was, 
predestined in minds of the natives to become their chief during war, and, 
their master and sovereign after having cast off the Turkish yoke. He had 
been prepared for this adventurous and brilliant part by his father, by his 
family, and by all the acts of his life. 

“The father of Abd-el-Kader, Mahhi-Eddin, was a man of superior me 
rit; he was a learned theologian and a clever politician, and was esteemea 


asaint by the Mussulmans. His family enjoyed singular ho 7 ihe turns to profit, whilst he shares in popular belief, and does not disdain 


three celebrated Marabouts had their birth in it in recent times. 
scended from a famous personage, Muley Abd-el-Kader, who lived, it is | 
said, in the early part of the Hegira. i 


withdrew to a solutude in the environs of Bagdad. There he lived, says 
the Arabs, at the summit of a column, standing motionless on his lett foot, 
and taking no other nourishment than the few drops of rain which fell at!! 
long intervals. The prophet, adds the Arab legend, puts an end to this’ 
miraculous existence by lifting him up by the tuft of hair which like all 
good Mussulmans he wore on the crown of his head, and opening to him) 
the gates of Paradise. 
** Mahhi-Eddin, who was five times married, selected as his successor his. 
third son, Abd-el-Kader, in remembrance of his ancestor the Santon, and’ 
from his birth took care to make him the object of predictions and prodi- 
1e8. } 
‘“* From time immemorial, the guetna (a group of houses or tents,) which | 
serves as the residence of the family of Abd-el-Kader, 1n the tribes of the’ 
Hachem-Cheragas, has been a place of pilgrimage for the Arabs. On New 
Year’s Day and great Easter they carry thither as a homage, money, wool, | 
oxen, and sheep. A local proverb says, that he who give a boudjou to the | 
holy dwelling shall find ten on his return, These pious gifts, in the | 
course of time, formed a pretty large treasure, which was increased by the, 
care of Mahhi-Eddin, por has more than once been useful to his son. 


if the expedi- | 


The Mahometan saint, after having | 


long edified the province of Oran with the sight of self-inflicted austerities ||negro fell upon him with a cangiar in his hand. 


that he decided on opening the gates of the town when he commanded, to 
the French, who then heard for the first time of Abd-el-Kader, His father 
had preached the holy war, and had placed himself at the head of the Arabs, 
From May 3 to 4, 1832, Oran was attacked with fury by the natives, under 
their young chief. Abd-el-Kader displayed the most brilliant valour, He 
had a horse shot under hit, and his burnous covered with blood, was pre- 
served as a relic. 

**After this aflair, he was more than ever regarded as invulnerable. His 
election as Sultan shows that this expedition, although unfortunate, had 
powertully contributed to his greatness. It took place at Ersebra, in the 
iplain of Eghris, on the 23th September, 1532. The day before the chiefs 
of the Hachems, the Garabas, and the Beni-Hamers had already pronounced 
his name. He had refused, however, and proposed an influential chief, 
Sidi-el-Arrach. On the day of the election a scene took place which was 
jprobably concerted. Sidi-el-Arrach declared that during the night Muley 
Abd-el-Kader had appeared to him and designated the third son of Mahhi- 
Addin for the vote of the assembly. Mahhi-Eddin stated that he had had 
a similar vision, and that his own death had been predicted. Abd-el-Kader, 
therefore, was proclaimed Sultan. The Arabs are firmly convinced that his 
election was the work of the holy Marabout, who they say, visits him daily 
when he is alone in his tent. From the moment of his election, Abd-el- 
‘Kader has been invested with a sacred character in the eyes of the Arabs, 
jand he has neglected nothing to keep up the ascendancy which he execises. 
Like Mahomet, like Cromwell, like nearly all the great nen who have, at 
different periods of history, ruled over superstitious and credulous nations, 


‘to call to the aid of the designs of his God the resources of human poli+ 
ties, 

We will only cite one instance. One dny when he was holding forth, a 
At the moment when he 
was going to strike, the aggressor suddenly stopped, threw away his dagger, 
and exclaimed that he saw a supernatural light in the brow of the Sultan. 
He fell upon his knees, Abd-el-Kader gravely, and without apparent emo- 
tion, touched his forehead with his hand, and said that the Prophet granted 
pardon to his repentance. 


PHILADELPHIA CORRESPONDENCE, 
Puivapevenia, Nov. 27th, 1845. 

There is so much inviting attention in the State of Pennsylvania, and more 
particularly in this city, the centering point of the best virtues and most gler- 
ing vices, that I am drawn from the consideration of distinct political, religious» 
or moral subjects, believing that a diversity of matters is more sought for by 
general readers than comments upon individual subjects. 

The restricved policy observed in the management of the State and City go- 
vernmeats ; the corrupt public men—stock-jobbers and political demegogues of 
every order—has reduced this State, notwithstanding her great resources, and 


“The Mother of Abd-el-Kader, Lilla Zohara, the only Arab women who can |,,, stringent Quaker discipline of her original organization, far below the Em- 


read and write, has also received from Heaven, according to popular tradi-_ 


tion, special gifts. Much has been said also of her beauty and intelli- 
gence, 


pire state, in point of general intelligence, and all those stimulating, and en- 


| lightening principles and political virtues, that alone conduce to an amelioration 
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in the condition of society. It is time that the mystica! veil that has so long 


shrouded them in ignorance should be lifted. The political party now in power 


under the federal government have, thus far, pursued rather a commendable 
course, notwithstanding the bravadoes on the subject of Oregon, and other 
kindred questions; but they are burdened with a set of men in this region 
demoralized in their natures, sensual in their habits, and reckless in their trusts 
and of the consequences that follow every species of licentiousness as ever 
disgraced civilization. This sweeping denunciation could be easily and truly 
reduced to individual identity if called for, and the only wonder excited would 
be its almost universal application. Tne question is not unfrequently asked 
why it is thet the public officers of this great State have possessed so litile in 
fluence and leading power, in the general government—so much less thar 
those gentlemen in your State who have been invidiously termed the Albany 
Regency ; and that the State of New York should reap a large revenue from 
her public works, whilst we are loaded with debt and disgrace with all our 
boasted wealth? To one who has for a number of years had an intimate per- 
sonal and genera! knowledge of those gentlemen, without however partaking 
of any particular political preferences, these questions are easily answered. 

The heads of the various public departments in the State of New York are 
chosen from an intelligent people, and, however inflexible they may have bee: 
in their political creeds, they have, with very few exceptions, commanded hig! 
personal regard, and acted in the walks of life on the moral principles upor 
which society is founded. A pot house reputation has not Leen with them an in 
dispensable attribute to elevation. ‘That capability of the people to discriminate 
in the choice of their public officers, has been derived from the liberal policy of the 
state in aid of Common School instruction, and the spirited efforts of indivi- 
duals towards every movement tending to free intercourse, and making remote 
portions of the state easily accessible to the most humble citizen. The same 
activity is manifest in isolated villages on her borders, as within the compact 
part of her cities. Such is not the condition of the social structure here. It is 
rare, I again repeat, in state or municipal offices, that men are chosen whose 
characters for bacchanalian or licentious indulgence have not been developed, 
to render thein fit objects for popular favour. 

A few years ago I met in the interior of Pennsylvania a gentleman who was 
lecturing on the advantages vf Common School instruction. He was sustained 
by a voluntary contribution of severa! thousand dollars, from a few benevolent 
gentlemen of New York and Jersey City, whose attention bad been directed to 
the ignorance of our people and induced them to start the lecturer on that 
praise-worthy pilgrimage. In proof of these assertions in regard to the condi- 
tion of the people, there are some impressing facts. Penssylvania was ten 


years after New York in abolishing the imprisonment for debt law. Petitions}. 


have been sent to the sitting of each legislature since, and agents employed tc 
effect a repeal of the non-imprisonment law, and again enforce the old law. 

A colored man is not permitted to vote in Pennsyivania at all—even with a 
property qualification as in New York, although he is assessed, and taxes are 
collected from him ; yet, during the sitting of the last legislature a petition wa: 
sent from the county of Berks, the largest county in the state, to deprive co 
loured children of the benefit of Common School instruction. 

In the same county (Berks) during the last month, the grand jury made a 
presentinent in regard to the condition of their jail, saying that “ separation of 
the sexes cannot be made which the dictates of moral ty require, but that they 
do not feel themselves at liberty to recommend a new jail.” 

Again.—In the same county during the last week, at the Quarter Sessions) 
the grand jury found a true bill against two children, under seven years of age 
for assault and battery. It is a pity that the poor children could not, instead of 
knocking out theirown brains, have knocked some of their precocious genius 
into the brains of such a jury. Such is the intellectual and moral standard 
reigning throughout the interior of the state ; still these people have the stron 

st possible native propensities, and are bitterin rebuking the oppression o/ 
England, in particular and the old country in general terms, for their horr«d 
monarchical and aristocratical institutions ; and damnable heresies, intolerence. 
feudalism, and every species of evil that disgraces civilization—and themselves 
claiming ali the decency. 

Oh, shade of the immortal Penn, put on thy temporal garb, become revivi- 
fied, look down upon these thy brethren, and teach them that thy ways were 
ways of wisdom and pleasan ness, and all thy paths were paths of peace and 
love, and charity, rejecting all sectarian creeds, and doing good unto ail men ! 
Further comments upon such facts as are here related, to substantiate preceding 
assertions, would be deemed an insult to your readers, at least I should hope so 

A great obstacle to reform is the servile state of our newspaper press. The 
only relief that can be hoped for is to be obtained through the columns of the 
press abroad, and | shall improve the opportunity to make that relief available, 
that the poor and ignorant may see one ray of hope wherever sympathy is ex 
tended to suffering humanity. 

Notwithstanding ihese just causes of complaint there is a state of society 
in this city where refinement, intelligence, and general civility prevail that is 
rarely met with elsewhere. The ordinary comforts of life are easily accessible! 
—the people in these circles are more tolerant in matters of conscience, for 
which they are indebted to the prevailing influences of the Hicksite Quakers, 
who, where known, must be loved wherever they are ; and there is more confi- 
dence reposed throughout the various ramifications of trade than in any other 
city in the Union. It is a city of palaces to delight the eye, and furnished with 
every conceivable luxury for the taste, at less cost than io other cities. How 
then can we be indifferent to the State of perfectibility th: t wou'd exist if these 
just causes of complaint | have alluded to were removed, viz :—the corrupt 
administration of offices of trust, the natural offspring of ignorance, and its 
other attendant burthens. 


ve prepared in a few days to give more light, and present in figurative detail 
ae facts as will tend to make the robber of the poor tremble in his hiding 
place. 

At New York a daring spirit is united with enterprise, and although it may 
»e said that these is much liberty of the press, yet there are serious objections 
‘0 the unworthy manner in which it is used,—for instance, to the unwarrantable 
liberty taken with a man under arrest, upon an ¢x parte statement, during the 
vreliminary mvestigation of his case and while it is sti | subject to final adjudica- 
| jon, What excuse can palliate for pre judging any case, consigning a man to in- 
‘amy—wielding the press—that mighty engine—against his destiny ; cir- 
culating portraits ; and holding him up to public scorn for acts alleged against 
im that may possibly be proven to be the acts of others. 

During my Jast visit to New York my time was almost wholly engrossed in 
sttendance at the various Concerts, Oratorios, rehearsals, and like amusements. 

then understood that a spacious building was speedily to be erected capable 
f holding several thousand people, and constructed in sucha manner as to 
ne specially adapted to the requirements necessary for concerts. Such a move- 
ment, tending to encourage the great desire now manifested for cultivating musi- 
cal genius to a high degree, leads to many reflections. A regular re-organiza- 
ion, or rather some reciprocal action should be resolved on, by the members 
of the music societies to avoid a clashing of interests, and to engender a harmo- 
aious feeling, as ifall, were playing on one cord ; thus producing a benefit both 
individually, and collectively, by fixing upon one price of admission to the 
concerts, and that price not too low ; giving no free tickets to editors, reporters 
jor any other persons. Some such a plan is very desirable to be resolved on. 

[he whole system of free tickets, is wrong. Let every enterprise prosper, or 
decline 4s its merits may destine it. A beggar was never bold, either physi- 
cally, or mentally. A dependant willto some extent be servile, a timidity will 
/tccoinpany bis acts ; and the guest is always, when called upon for an opinion, 
‘a a dilemma, he must answer politely by awarding praise, or subject himself 


'o reproach by withholding an opinion, or giving one unfavorable to those 
jtwaiting it. What then can be expected from editors, reporters, penny-a- 
liners, aud the scores of artful dodgers that swell andiences frequently to great 
jwumbers. The public inferring that the various societies are reaping a golden 
jwarvest, call for areduction of prices in consequence, but the death scene 
levelopes the truth, when follow importunate landlords, tax-gatherers, and 
‘rains of mourners that cannot be mistaken evidence of the frailty of all vision- 
ary things ; notwithstanding, these worthy gentlemen (and we are “ all honor- 
able men”) of the press, have been unceasing in their efforts to excel each 
other in circulating their notes of praise, tuned to order, to every portion of the 
habitable globe, always commencing with a startling caption of a ** tremendous 
excitement,” or ‘* terrific rush” something little short of an earthquake in com- 
parison to the truth in the graphic descriptions of concerts, &c., and immediate- 
ly after they have racked their brains to deceive the community with untruths, 
to sustain some fashionable movement, by some overwrought portraitures, 
they willrecklessly bow the knee of adorationto the influence of the Almighty 
jul ars, to swell their “city items,” thus contributing to a morbid taste, and 
seeking to perpetrate witicisms upon, and consign to infamy, the poor woman 
who may have taken bread illegally—although justified by the doctrine of casual- 
\ues—to feed her famished offspring, and save them from the pangs of starva- 
tion. Drop the free list to places of amusement ; it will bring those there who 
would have an interest in being there, consequently they are wanted, and will 
pay, and say what they please. ‘Those who stay away are not wanted if they 
do not feel interest enough to pay for it. What they say is of little importance. 
The public get at truths, and managers get rid of many pests, thus gaining one 
way or the other. 

Fifty cents is a small enough sum for admission to a concert reom. The 
charge ought, in justice, frequently to be double that sum, if we ever expect 
to cultivate a high order of talent in music—vocal or instrumental. The time 
lost by those who contribute to benefit and delight society, in perfecting them- 
selves ; the expense at'endant uponthe numerous rehersals, the great num- 
ver required for an effective concert, is a matter of important consideration. 
for those who strive to become great Jeaders—as instrumental or vocal per- 
‘ermers—as in any other professions, it requires a life time of devoted study, and 
they should be amply compensated, although it is seldom, after passing through 
1 fevered existence they accumulate more than sofficient for the day. 

A word in regard to the considerations which should actuate those who con- 
template appearing bofore the public, in whatever professional capacity it may 
ve. Although what [ am about to write alludes especially to vocalists, the 
application is no less suited to public speakers, lecturers, or any professional 
people. The first enquiry should be, whether we are fitted with all the varied 
capabilities of talent, accomplishments. moral courage, and many other, although 
apparently less, but important essentials to command justice and respect, relying 
spon one hope for the aspirations to cling to, and that, “ability to perform.” 
lo present private grievances, or rest upon the sympathy and patronage of 
friends, who generally become “prophets of the past,” and instead of 
‘elling us what we should do, own they foresaw that we should fall at last, is a 
poor reliance. But when armed with power, then may be brought into con- 
sideration the vast fields of personal friends, fashionable influences, and the 
thousand little prejudices that may be created in our behalf. ‘I here is another 
and important consideration ; it is in what manner the adaptation of talents 
can render the greatest benefit to the community, because no matter what might 
have been our tate, whether surfeited with luxury, pining in obscurity, endurin 
the unrelenting pargs of persecution, or vy the most profound and devot 
application, the part is learned that we have to play in the mutability of human 
affairs, we have no right, morally, to turn a cold eye upon :he claims of our 
brethren, but to consider in what sphere we can best promote their well being. 
Having attended aconcert of the Philharmonic Society at the Apollo 
Rooms on Saturday evening last, and in anticipation of a comprehensive 
criticism, accompanied with 
ithe ** Anglo American,” a becoming diffidence would induce me to forbear 
joflering any comments, I cannot, however, withhold the meed of praise 
from Mr. Loder’s steady and unequalled manner of leading. Mr. Wood, 
too, on the double drums, Madame Lazare with the harp, and Mr. Kyle 
with the flute, were faultless. I feel assured that when venturing the as- 
sertion that such music has never before been listened to in your city, it will 
receive your endorsement. 

Of Mrs. Mott, I feel constrained to say that the friends of the lady have 


To oppose the spirited action of our neighbours by the introduction of the 
Erie railroad on the one side, and the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal on the other 
—with our own resources, coal and iron, buried in the bowels of the earth, | 
without the necessary capital for mining operations; to embark in enterprises) 
so well calculated to promote the wealth of the state is ill-advised. As to 
the future policy of the state, the condition of her monied incorporation, and 
the probable action of the legisla:ure upon several important subjects I shall 


claimed too much for her, and many of the preceding suggestions are par- 
ticularly recommended for the consideration of Mrs. Mott and her friends, 
ito which | will further add, that one possessing great capabilities as a teach- 
er, in private, without the power ofexhibiting that capability successfully 
ito large audiences for their instruction or delight, should choose sucha 
ppnere, if better adapted for it, whether in music or in any other profession, 


that great ability which marks every feature of * 
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When the public ose called upon in @ presuming nner, and sought to be |sides which, the taste for the new modes is constantly increasing, the old me- 


everawed, dictated to, or fashioned into extravagant praise, it becomes our'| 
right and duty, without being censurable for presumption, at least to give, 
kindly advice in return. ae 

Paddy said of his flute, there was music enough in it, but the d—1 was 
to blow it out so that people might hear it. This is a mere paragraph with- 
out point. Those who choose to make an application may do it. ; 

With all vocalists possessing great power and compass of voice, there is 
observable a roundly moulded neck of beautiful symmetry under the chin— 
bird-like in its a. giving a favorable prepossession. Indeed, a 
pretty woman, perched upon an eminence, singing a mellow song, seems) 
so like a pretty bird, perched upon a bough, warbling soft melodies, that) 
this predilection which I entertain might have arisen from the assimilation 
to the bird on a branch; however, there are some such cases, and so there 
have been cases of turned beards growing out of striking impressions. =| 

Although the musical movement is an onward one, it is as yet ina 
chrysalis state. I should be rejoiced to hear that from the crude sugges- 
tions thrown out from various quarters, of some organization with salutary, 
regulations, so as to draw out the talent at New York and this city, where, 
those, highly gifted in musical accomplishments, may act in concert together i| 
then, with the charming “ orth-all” contributing to the movement, we 
shall be led on like Ferdinand jin Prospero’s Island, by strains not to be 
resisted. 

I understood that the accomplished young lady, Miss Northall, will give 
concert at the Apolio Rooms on Wednesday evening, 3rd December, assist- 
ed by Signor De Beznis, Messrs. Kyle, Timm, and others. : 

Do let us know particularly about that Concert, for Miss Northall is be- 
loved by all ws Quakers, and very justly, Miss N. being the only child of 
song that ever touched the hearts of our people ; and if the weather be good 
we shall all come on, at the risk of being read out of meeting, in compli- 
ment to a lady who has rendered so meritorious a service by leading our) 
hearts a little into worldly ways. 

I remained just long enongh at New York to attend the last Concert of 
Ole Bull, on Wednesday evening. His bow seemed drawn, as his utterance 
was checked, in heart-felt gratitude to the American people. He spoke; 
unutterable things so gently, that the good and intellectual Mrs. Child, 
drawn there upon so goodly an occasion, was silently subdued, whilst tones, 
like soft vespers in the midnight air, gently mingling their cadences with 
the delicate sensibilities and lively imagination of that highly gifted lady.) 
swelled notes of praise from her lips in aceents with which many of us are, 
familiar. 

* May the return of Ole Bull to his native land be attended with a kindly. 
remembrance of his sojourn here, feeling assured that we shall always be 
happy to hear of his tuture well being, and that his career through life may, 
be as brilliant and spotless, as it has been in this country. 

The orchestra was very irregular; Mr. Hill, who conducted, is highly, 
respected as a man and as an experienced professor, and deservedly so, but, 
he sometimes lacks that mechanical, methodised firmness and energy, so! 
necessary to impart energy to those about him. This very fault may, and un- 
boubtedly does, arise out of what,elsewhere, would be praiseworthy ,an amiable, 
familiar manner, theretore commendable ; but somewhat out of place in the: 
position of a leader, amongst many voices, and loud sound, 

Miss Northall did not sing her first song, ** Tne Captive Greek Girl,” in| 
her accustomed happy, and energetic mood. She seeined oppressed and dis-' 
concerted. There are many overpowering influences, and sometimes in-| 
judicions acts of friends, momentarily to crush the energies of those unused 
to the exciting scenes of life, that are inexplicable. Kindness alone prompts) 
these remarke. 

The last song of “* Fortune’s Frowns ” however, was so sweetly given,) 
and brought out such hearty applause, that it would have been difficult fer 
Miss Fortune—ugly old thing as she is, at times—to have frowned, after 
hearing that song, when Miss N. appeared again so entirely self-possessed. 

FIAT LUX. 
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The latest intelligence from England, by the Mail Steamer Britannia, was 
calculated at first sight to fill the mind with serious apprehensions, and wit! 
anticipations of bankruptcy and national distress. Farther consideration and 
inquiry, however, materially take off the gloom which appeared impending and. 
lowering in the monetary atmosphere. It cannot be denied that the clouds are 
dense enough, aud that there are threats of a storm, but the ship is tight and 
‘* yare,” and we have confidence that there are at the belm some who were 
taught in the school of “ the pilot that weathered the storm,” and she will yet, 
get safe into port, albeit she may receive a few damages in her upper works. 

The Railway mania has reached the height of its feverish excitement and 
has sunk down exhausted. Jt is no great credit to any man’s discernment for 
him to say that “ we clearly foresaw al! this, and have more than once uttered 
our warnings against it,’’ though by this time it is probably the stereotyped 
expression of all the guasi prophets who scribble for newspapers and pamphlets 
The fact is one which any observer of human naturesmust know to have bee 
of an undeviating character, from the earliest periods of human history, and 
which will present the same phases and the same results so long as the world 
shall endure. A grand aid usetul invention is propounded ; it is carried into 
action and is found to more than answer its proposed purpose ; up start many 
others, eager to avail themselves of the advantages thus brought to view; these 


thods of transit rapidly fall into disuse, and the novelty is fast becoming a ne- 
cessity. Where there is such a soil to work upon projectors are sure to be 
found in sufficient abundance to work it, and however flimsy, nay however 
knavishly designing, many @ project may be, stil! as utility was at the founda. 
tion of the system, it could only be dangerous and hurtful in its tendencies by 
being carried out foo far or too rapidly. 

Both of these exceptions are observable in the Railway Speculation fever 
which has just culminated in England ; but we see not that the collapsation 
will materially affect the British empire national/y There are many exceed- 
ingly useful projects of this kind, based on capital, and sustained on high cha-~ 
racter, that will and ought to be carried out, to the benefit of all concerned there- 
in as well as to the public convenience ; and these will furnish ample oceupa- 
tion to thousands of both out-door laborers and artisans. Of the bad ones, 
many are only imperfect in their plans, but are concocted in good faith ; the 
failure or the impediment to present progress of such, will not be attended with 
injury worth mentioning to the general prosperity ; they will be modified, 
amended, and carried out at some fitter opportunity and with other improved re- 
gulations. 

But concerning those in which fraud lay at the bottom, where designing 
knavery was laying baits for credulous cupidity, there certainly is cause for 
regret, and for anticipation of serious reverses. But let it be borne in mind 
that in the midst of all the widest of these speculations, the country, considered 
as such, is no loser; the maddest, the most wicked of those schemes have not 
drawn the general property out of the native borders ; the wealth of the Brit- 


'|:sh empire is not reduced thereby in the slightest degree. Money has changed 


hands, the poor schemer of yesterday is the rich capitalist of to-day, the eager, 
unsatisfied rich speculator of yesterday is stripped of bis means of sordid 
gainbling, and is the needy bankrupt of to-day, Concerning the former class 
of these characters, iwany of them may affect to laugh at the success of their 
wicked schemes, but they cannot be insensible that their character is known, 
and many of them, still pursuing the course which has temporarilyraised them 
to affluence, will probably find in the end that it will have slipped through their 
fingers, and that they have been knaves—for nothing. With respect to the 
latter, they probably have some claim to pity, for the haste to be rich is but too 
general a feeling in human nature Would that the world would remember 
more frequently, that wealth hastily obtained by speculation is neither so satis- 
fying nor so lasting, as that which has been progressively accumulated by 
vonest industry, and by the proper use of one'stalents * Lightly come, lightly 
go" is a trite bat undeniable truth in general affairs; and when once a man 
vegins to believe himself /ucky, he is apt to rely upon his /uck too much. Hence 


{we say of the far greater portion of those who suffer in the reaction now taking 


place, ** You have shut your eyes, when you knew your path was beset with 
pit-falls, and you canoot expect much sympathy from your fellow travellers.” 

The crisis then will derange many a private condition, but it will not 
lessen the public wealth ; it will render the legislature doubly cautious in 
sivirg legal existence to schemes, vet it will by no means hang a drag upon 
those which are founded in prudence and useful objects. As for the lock- 
ing up of money capital, which for a moment assumed the appearance of a 
fearful problem in finance, it is a problem no longer. We said from the 
first that the money would be exchanged by the accountaut-general or his 
banker for approved securities, and we now find that securities themselves 
will be accepted by him in lieu of money capital. 

But there is an ominous vision of the departure of money itself out of 


||country, upon a mission which will neither brook delay nor compromise, 
'|—to wit, to buy food for a dense population. The reports by the succes- 
|sive steamers during the last two months have varied much from each other» 
‘land there has been successively the buoyancy of hope, and the depression 


of fear, as the harvest season continued in progress. The actual fact is now 


pretty well ascertained; it is but too evident{that the crops are deficient 


both in quantity and quality, andthat an esculent forming an important 
part of human food, particularly to the laboring classes, has become dis- 
eased nearly in every part of tne world. What then is to be done ? Food 
is imperatively called for, and though the throwing open of the ports for 
the admission of bread stuffs, free of duty, will do much to alleviate the 
distress, and although we have the confidence that an order in council te 
this effect has ere now gone into operation, yet the apprehensions are great 
among the timid that there will be so large an abstraction of hard money 
from the country as tocramp and materially injure its internal commerce. 
We consider this to be a deceptio visus, or at least may easily be made one. 

The people of England have but to turn their eyes to the West, and they 
will see an extensive country over-abounding with the commodity now be- 
coming so much in request, and which will be glad enough to dispose of it 
largely in the British empire, taking in return the manufactures of Britain. 

So far from being a serious evil, it is hardly a question that it will bea 

positive good ; for America will at once send food and enable the laborer to 

purchase it. 

The knotty point of the Corn law question, it is probable, will now be 
be untied or at least cut. We have long believed that Sir Rob. Peel's no- 


tions have been turning favorably in that direction, and so have those of 
many who began by being rank Corn law men ; circumstances will oblige 


also prosper, for they come not into collision with each other. In the course of the suspension of those laws, and we firmly believe that they will not be 


time it is discovered that projects of the kind may be executed at a Gentes 
bly reduced cost from those of an earlier introduction, and the projectors, for | 


again enforced. —_ 
The Governor General of Canada, Lord Metcalfe, having received perm’s- 


getful that they are profiting by the experience of those who were pioneers in| ‘sion to retire from his present post in consequence of il! health, is expected to 
the course, announce to the world that the profite are unreasonably great and jsail for England in the next steamer, which leaves Boston for Liverpool, on 


that the public ought to have the new advantages at a much cheaper sate, 


Monday, Dec. Ist, 
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Orecon.—In our Journal to day, we give a map of Orego 
different offers made by the two countries in the shape of compromise, also the 
substance of an article from the British and Foreign Review on the claims of 
the two Governments. 

On Monday next the Congress of the United States will meet, and this sub- 
ject will assuredly be laid before it by the President. 


rests upon them, for we firmly believe that on their action depends the ques- 
tion of peace or war. 

The fact of exch Government offering to make a compromise on the disputed 
territory is clear and distinct evidence that each acknowledges that the other 
has rights; thus proving that it would be unjust for either to monopolise the 


We would sincerely! 
impress upon the Legislators of this great Republic the responsibility which | 


a, showing the! “Rose Atherton.” This is a very pretty and simple air somewhat in the 


style of Scotti-h ballad airs. The music is by Charles Jeffreys, and the frontis- 
piece is a pretty specimen of lithographic art. 
“ Thou art lovelier.” The music of this air is by Maria B. Hawes, and it has 
been recently sung here by Mrs V. Mott. The copy before us is set too low for 
igeneral use, being expressly for a contralto of deep compass, the highest note 
being only C major on the staff. 

*,* Mr. Christman, of 404 Pearl-st, has just published “ Wake love, awake 
thee,” a Serenade‘ the music by Michael Erben, it is an elegant and flowing 
little composition in 3.8 time on the key of A major. 


Che Drama. 


whole. 
There is no need of war to settle the question—if negotiation fail, both 
countries, without any sacrifice of either their rights or their honour, can with 


Park Tneatre.—Mr. H. Placide, at all times one of the chief ornaments 


lof the Drama, is at present playing a short engagement here, and amongst 
‘other of the best characters in his réle we have his Sir Peter Teazle, and his 


safety leave the subject to the arbitration ofa third party—and surely such ® Sir Anthony Absolute. Eulogium has been long exhausted in attempting to 


party, perfectly disinterested, can be found. ‘do him justice in these and similar characters, and we can but say that there is 


We would be the /ast to counsel that either government should sacrifice any. 
of its rights—and we would be the first to warn either government not to grasp 
at the rights of the other. 


Rlusic and Musical Intelligence. | 


Tne Oratorio or “ Samson.”—This splendid work of the Prince of sacred 
music compusers, Handel, was produced for the first time by the Sacred Music, 
Society, at tne Tabernacle on Friday evening the 21st inst. The utmost care. 
having been taken to bring it out with due strength. On old favourite of the. 
New York public—though of late unheard among us—Mr. Jones, sang the 
part of Samson, which he executed with all his well knowre taste, though some | 
what lacking of his former power ; his performance of “ Total eclipse” was in’ 
finely impassioned style, and marked the experienced artist. Miss Stone and 
Miss Garcia, both from Boston, severally sang the parts of Micah and of Da- 
lila. Miss Stone has all the qualifications to make her an accomplished vo 
calist but we must not say yet that she is one. She has truth of tone, even- 
ness in holding her note, considerable compass, has a good mezzo soprano 
quality, reads music well, has made some progress in the execution of ornament, 
yet she wants the training necessary for exhibiting all these things to advan- 
tage. Her style also is cold, yet we repeat that she has all the right mate-| 
rici for making an accomplished singer. The song which should have been 
her chef @’ auvre, that of “ Let the bright Seraphim” was completely marred 
by the absence of the Trumpet, for which instrument there is av important ab. 
ligato accompaniment. Miss Garcia sang the little that was allotted to the| 
part of Dalila in very excellent style ; she is,—or rather she will be—brilliant. 
The air of “To fleeting pleasures,” and the duct with Samson “ Traitor to! 
love”’ were very effective. We regret that a short temporary absence occa. 
sioned by the arrival of the English mails deprived us of the pleasure of hearing| 
Mr. E. Shepherd, as Harapha, for we learned on our return that he had ac 
quitted himself admirably. The choruses were a little weak, partly we pre- 
sume from the circumstance of the Oratorio being new to the singers as 4 
body, but the double chorus, “ Fixed in his everlasting Seat” was of unqnali- 
fied excellenee. The overture was perfectly refreshing to our ears, particular- 
ly the favorite old minuet movement, and the performance of the ‘ Dead 
March” was decidedly creditable to the orchestra. 

Tue Oratorio or St. Pavt.—This magnificent composition of Mendelssohn, 
assuredly the greatest master of our day, was performed for the first time here, 
on Thursday evening last at the Tabernacle ; we are constrained, from want 
of room to defer our remarks upon it until next week. 

M. Huser, tut Viotonce.Lest.—We experienced the highest gratifica 
tion in attending a Soirée d’ Artiste at the Rooms of this gen leman, on Tues- 
day evening last, where we had opportunity to assure ourselves of his great 
taste and skill. M. Huber owes nothing to artistic trick, every note is that of 
a classical musician, who disdains all that is beneath the dignity of art. In 
this respect he reminds us of Vieuxtemps, but we trust that the talents of M 
Huber will meet a more fortunate reception. The accentuation of this vio- 
loncellest is marked, appropriate, and full of feeling ; in this respect he reminds 
us of the vocalism of Madame Cinti Damoreau, but there is more warmth of 
soul in the Violoncellist than in the singer. He played several of his own 
compositions, accompanied by his sister on the Pianoforte. They evince great 
taste in melody and the harmonies are of a very pure school. Tho lady is a’ 
skilful accompanist, and has a powerful execu'ion. We predict for him great’ 
success provided he have enlightened audiences. M. Huber gave his first con- 
cert last night at the Apollo: he was assisted therein by Mrs. V. Mott, Mr. 
J. A. Kyle, and M. Gibert. 

*,* We have just learned that Mrs. V. Mott and Mr. J. A. Kyle purpose 
to give a limited number of concerts at Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Washing- 
ton, and they depart almost immediately. 

New Music —Messrs. E Ferrett & Co. of 237 Broadway, have just pub- 
lished the following :— 

Six Songs, the music from the opera of “ Masaniello.” These are “My 
Sister dear,” “ Hark o’er the stilly lake,” * Adieu, my happy home,” “ Be 
hold how brightly,’’ “ Sweet sleep the burthen’d bosom healing,’’ and “ Skies 
of unclouded light.’’ These are printed with great neatness in clear music 
type, and the price of the six is but two shillings ! 

“Tt is better to laugh than be sighing,” an air from Donizetti’s opera off 
* Lucrezia Borgia,” here are both English and Italian words, and the 
air is a well known and very popular one. 


| nent degree. 


las yet no falling off from his best representations. He is exceedingly well 
leupported by Mrs. Bland and Mrs. Vernon, two of the best actresses on the 
American stage. 

Inthe Operatic department something has come to our ears which is unplea- 
‘sant, namely, that a clique-like jealousy exists—-too common in musical coteries 
we must acknowledge—tending to distress and render in a measure inoperative 
the vocal exertions of Miss Delcy. ‘This sort of conduct is, we confess, ‘* foo 
bad,” but neither reflection nor remark can reform so inveterate and so malig- 
nant a disease. 

Nationat. Union Circus (late Richmond Hill).—We are glad to perceive 
that this once popular place of amusement has again re-opened, under the 
management of Messrs. Draper (formerly Treasurer of the Chatham Theatre) 
and Myers. This place has undergone considerable improvement, and is fitted 
up in a neat and elegant style. The great features at this house, at present, 
are Madame Macarte and Mr, Moseley, whose daring end extraordinary feats 
of Horsemanship astonish all who behold them. The establishment has been 
well attended since its opening, and we have no doubt, judging from what we 
have seen, will continue to be so for some time to come. It is rumoured that, 
after the Holidays, this place will be opened as a Theatre, and that an excel- 
lent company has been engaged. 


Literary Notices. 


Lire or Conpe.—2 vols —By Lord Mahon.—New York: Wiley & Put. 
unam.—Good biographies of eminent men, are the greatest aids to history, and 
the lives of those who have been among the foremost in stirring times are sure 
to be in importunate request. The work before us is of such a nature; the 
great Condé was one of the leading characters in the age of Louis XIV., a 


'|period in which both arms and political intrigue were in exercise in a pre-emi- 


The biography itself has fallen into good hands, the noble au- 
‘hor being distinguished in letters and in politics, aud {having access to docu- 
ments and authorities which are frequently beyond the means of those who 
write lives. We have no doubt of its welcome reception among the “ Books 
which are books.” 

Tue Ruine.—By Victor Hugo.—New Yok: Wiley & Putnam.—This 
work belongs to the Series called * The Foreign Library,’’ by the enterprising 
publishers, and we think our readers will agree with us that descriptions of the 
most captivating scenery in the world, coupled as it is with the most stirring 
incidents in ancient, medieval, and modern history, could hardly have devolved 
to more appropriate hands than those of the accomplished author, whose poeti- 
cal vis and elegant style can do them such ample justice. 

“Tue Scnoot ror Scanpar.”"—A Comedy.—By RK. B. Sheridan.—New 
York: Wm. Taylor.—We need not comment on this dramatic classic, it is 
just published under the editorial supervision of Mr. Epes Sargent. 

The follo wing Magazines for December have already appeared, we have not 
vet had leisure to look at their convents :-—‘t Graham's American Monthly,” 
with two illustrations and a plate of Fashions; “ Ladies’ National Magazine,” 
with two illustrations and a plate of Fashions ; ‘The Military Journal,” edited 
by Col. W. W. Tompkins ; and “ The II!ustrated Magazine,” with four illus- 
trations engraved on Steel, and numerous wood cuts. 

Biacxwoop's Eptnsurcu Magazine ror Novemper, 1845.—N. York : 
Leonard Scott & Co.—The active republishers of this valuable journal have 
already issued their reprint of the number which only came to hand a few days 


ago. 


The Railway Workhouse.—When we consider the daily supplements 
of the newspapers, filled with railway prospectuses; when we reflect that 
three-fourths of those schemes are arrant bubbles ; when we recollect that 
as large a proportion of the shareholders therein are men of straw; and, fi- 
nally, when we compute the sum that,—what with advertisements, esti- 
mates, surveys, and other disbursements,—these are likely to amount to; 
a painful idea obtrudes itself on our apprehension that, not to speak with. 
too literal a strength, a very large herd of stags will go to the dogs. Un- 
der these circumstances, we see no other asylum for them than the work- 
house ; and, as such a terminus will be terrible to all who have ever known 
the merest comfort, we earnestly suggest the establishment, by charitable 
subscription, of a Joint Stock Railway Workhouse, where at least the com- 
mon necessaries of life may be secured to the inmates. The wind will thus, 
in a measure, be tempered to the shorn stag, and a refuge will be provided 
for hini, where, when at length compelled to draw his horns in, he ‘may 
end his days in peace. 
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NAPOLEON AND THE GRENADIER. 

It was after the battle of Jena that the emperor entered the capital of the; 
Prussian dominions in triumph. In a short time he left Berlin with his staff, | 
of which I was then a member, to meet the Russian army, which was then, 
advancing against us. Several detachments of the French were in full 
march, so that the road from Berlin to Koningsburg was crowded with sol-. 
diers, wagons, artillery, and the baggage train. The emperor, as was his 
custom, took the bye roads, and traveled so fast that but few could keep up) 
with him. The soldiers who saw him pass by, accompanied only by two 
or three officers, gave him the nick-name of the “* petit corporal.” Being 

retty well mounted, I generally managed to keep pace with him, and thus, 
fad an opportunity of remarking that he sometimes looked behind to know. 
who was following: and he could not help smiling when he remarked how 
few there were in his train. ; 

The heavy rains, however, impeded our march, and it was with some dif-, 
ficulty that we were able to advance at all in some places. Ail at once the 
emperor reined up his horse to look at a grenadier of noble figure, with 
black moustaches and whiskers, sitting under a tree, his musket, knapsack, 
and large cap, laid by his side, and who was busily engaged in roasting a. 
potato on some ashes which were yet burning. He was so intent on his oc- 
cupation that he neither saw the emperor or the troops marching by him, 
After watching for some moments, the emperor said, 

“ Hallo, grenadier, what are you doing there?” 

“ That’s a pretty question,” answered the grenadier, with a broad Gascon 
accent; ‘a man must be blind not to see that [ am roasting a potato on the | 
point of my knife.” 

“ That’s true,” replied Napoleon ; ‘‘ here, give it me, I’m hungry.” 

“ Ah, ah! that’s good ! give it to you! give it to you! Not such a fool 
as that! I’m roasting it for myself, not for others, [ am hungry And he) 
imitated the emperors’s voice so well that we could not help laughing. 

** Come, here’s a gold piece ; give me half of it.” 

**T don’t want your ade can I eat it? will it satisfy my hunger ?” 

Bonaparte was much astonished at this refusal, and asked him authorita- 
tively if he knew to whom he was addressing himself. He, still seated, | 
and very busily occupied in turning his potato, looked at him, and replied—__ 

“Humph ! do I know to whom I am speaking? Toa man I hope; not) 
to a God or a devil.” 

‘But, 1 inquire if you know me—if you are aware to whom you are 
speaking ?” 

** Who you are? 
corporal,’ and a good tellow ; but you sha’nt have my potato, for I am hun- 

r 
So saying, he drew it deliberately from the ashes, and added, in the same. 
easy and quiet manner— 

** Egad, I think it soon will be done !” 

The emperor could not help smiling, and said in a milder tone, I! 

**Come, my good fellow, ! have a proposition to make to you; if you. 
will give me half of your potato, you shall come and dine with me this even- 
ing.” 
es What ? are you in earnest ? dine with you for half my potato ?—ha, ha,’ 
ha !—agreed !—the proposal is a good one, and I accept it. But come, I. 
hope you are not joking, and that you won’t laugh at me after having eaten) 
half my potato. Beware of that, for ‘ Bras de fer’ is in earnest.” 

«* No, no,” replied the emperor, laughing; “I pledge vou my word.” | 

« That’s enough,” replied the grenadier, quite delighted, and at the same, 
time giving him half his potato, which he had fixed on the point of his: 
bayonet, and thus handed it to the emperor, who took it and ate it, saying 
it was very good. 

We continued our march, and on the road Napoleon asked us if we knew 
who that queer fellow was, or his name, None of us could give the desired, 
information, so the matter dropped. 

In the evening, just as we were sitting dewn to table, a noise was heard 


Yes! no doubt I know you well: you are our ‘ petit! 


healing virtues of Dra. Benjamin 


his arms, etc., he advanced to the emperor, and raising his hand to his 
forehead, said, 

** Your orders, General !” 

This sally created a loud laugh, in which the emperor joined, and it 
had the effect of restoring him to perfect good humor. In the meantime, 
a knife and fork had been laid by the emperors’s side, who said, 

“Come and sit down, my comrade, without any ceremony; you must be 
hungry.” 

“* That’s right, (this was his favorite expression,) this is well worth my 

otato!” 

The emperor, who, like the rest of us, was much amused by the man’s 
easy, frank and comical manners, helped him with his own hands to every 
thing he wished to eat, and made him drink in proportion. He asked him 
many questions, which he did not stop to answer, except by monosylla- 
bles. At last, wearied with his exertions, having eaten enough for six or- 
wer ha and drank proportionately, he turned round to the emperor, 
and said, 

** Now, sire, I am able to answer any questions that you may please to 

ut to me.” 

He then told us he was with Bonaparte in the two last Italian campaigns, 
had been with himin Egypt, was there wounded, and left for dead at Cairo, 
ete. He then rose, opened his knapsack, and handed the emperor his pa- 
pers and certificates, who, on dismissing him, said he would have thei ex- 
amined, and he might expect shortly to hear from him. 

Two days after, he received the cross of the legion of honor and aca 
tain’s commission. His name was Charles Bidot. I have not since heard 
of hin, nor do I know what afterwards became of him. 


Royal Melodies.—The King of Denmark is selling one of his colonies, @ 
newspaper paragraph says, “for a mere song.” We have made inquiries 
in the City, and have ascertained that the song alluded to is “ I’ve no 
money.” 


DR. BRANDRETUW’S PILLS. 
Security to the Patrons of Brandreth's Pills. 
NEW LABELS. 

UF The New Labels ona Single Box of the Genuine Brandreth's Pills, 

contain 5063 LETTERS!!! 

DYSPEPSIA.—To soothe sufferings of humanity,to ameliorate the pangs of dis- 
ease, is the grand object of medical science. This is efficiently demonstrated in the 
The cures effected by this 
medicine would fill volumes. 

Views on Indigestion as a sourceof various Undefined and Irregular Nervous S@usa- 
tions. 

*Tils, small at first, grow larger from delay, 

Aud slowly ext their sad and cankering way ; 

Thus by successive throes, the frame is Lorn, 

Till health and peace of mind alike are gone.” ' 

The nerves of the human body—those necessary and mysterious agents which im- 
mediately connect man with external nature—are singularly prone to have their func 
tions diserdered by an oppressed condition of the stomach ; the minute termination of 
that portion of the nerves expanded upon the organs of digestion conveying the mor 
bid impression to the Brain. And although the Head can, undoubtedly, like other or- 
gans, be the seat of primary disorder, yet, in the great majority of cases, the uneasy 
sensations there experienced are symptomatic of disordered Stomach ; and, further, 
there is abundant evidence to prove that crudities in the Stomach and Boweis can, in 
every grade of humaa existence give rise to spasmodic action in every organ of the 
body ; and whether we survey it in the agonising rorm of Tic Dolereaux—the alarming 
convulsions of the Epileptic seizure—or in that irritable Condition of the nerves of the 
heart occasioning nervous palpitation—they can all frequently be traced to the source 
above mentioned, and be cured by mild evancuant and tonic remedies. To relieve a 
state of so much suffering and distress, (in which body and mind also participate) 
FPRANDRETH PILLs are confidently recommended ; as, by combining aromatic tonic and 


in the ante-chamber, and many voices speaking together in anger. . The cleansing properties, they remove ail oppressive accumulations, strengthen the Sto- 
emperor, surprised at this, inquired what was the matter, when a servant!| mach, induce a healthy appetite, and impart tranquillity to the nervous system: and, 
came in, saying there was an insolent soldier outside, all covered with mud) in fact, by their general purifying power upon the blood, exert a most beneficial influence 


and dirt, who, having made his way as far as the ante-chamber, was inquir-|'jn all cases of disease. 
iq Remember, Druggists are not permitted to sell my Pil!s—if you purchase of 
them you will obtain a counterfeit. 8B. BRANDRETH, M D. 
Dr. Brandreth’s Principal Office for these celebrated Pills is at 241 Broadway ; also, 
at 274 Bowery, and 241 Hudson Street, New York ; Mrs. Booth's, No 5 Market Street, 
Brooklyn. 


ing if his majesty was at home, and said that he had come to dine with him)! 


on his invitation; and, added the servant, “‘ when we laughed at this and 
told him he could not come in, he abused us, calling us insolent footmen. 
robbers, scamps, and persisted in his determination of seeing your majesty.” 

At this information, we most of us laughed, and reminded the emperor 
of his morning’s adventure. . 

He immediately ordered him in. Our hero entered in full marching cos- 
tume, and presenting arms marched straight to the einperor, who was seated 
at the centre of the table, halted, presented arms, like an orderly giving or 
receiving a report, and looking the emperor full in the face, said boldly, 

“Sire, here Tam. ‘ Bras de fer,’ grenadier in the 12th regiment of the 
line. I shared my breakfast with you on condition that I should dine with 
you. It was your own proposition, and I accepted it; after a forced and 


rapid march, here I am, and as every honest man keeps his word, I sup-|_ 


e you mean to.” 
“ Certainly, my man, you are right. 
brave fellow, and give him a good dinner. 
take good care of you.” 


Here, Constant, take care of this 
Go, my friend, and my valet will 


«* Bras de fer” knit his black eye-brows ; he first looked at the emperor, 


and then with a contemptuous sneer at his valet, who was beckoning him to 
follow, and then looked round at us all. He stood as though he was rooted 
to the spot. 1 

“ Come, grenadier,” cried the emperor impatiently, ‘‘ be off—go and dine 
with Constant; I have told you he would take care of you.” ; 

« General,” answered he, firmly, “1 wear a uniform, and cannot dine 
with valets.” 3 

I must confess that this noble answer gratified me, but I began to fear 
so bold a reply would displease Napoleon. In fact, he tarned in anger to- 
wards the grenadier, who returned his glance without betraying either fear 
or surprise. Napoleon, however, soon recovered himself, changed his 
tone, and said, aie 

“ You are right, my brave fellow, and your opinion is correct ; put down 
your musket, take off your knapsack, and sit down here by my side.” 

“That's right,” replied the other, ; “ that’s what I call talking like an 
emperor !” 

e then made a half turn, grounded his musket like a sentry on duty, 

and as the servants hastened officiously to assist him in disencumbering 


. 


himself of his accoutrements, he said to them, loud enough to,be heard by 
us all, “ Be off with you, and let me alone!” Having divested himself o 


ROULSTONE’S RIDING SUHOOL, 
No. 137 anv 139 Mercer Srreet, New York. 
M8: ROULSTONE has the honour of intorming the Public and the Patrons of the 
} Establishment, that the School }s now open Day and Evening for Equesirian tui- 
‘tion and Exercise Riding 

Since the close of lass Season the School has undergone thorough repair, and is bril- 
liantly with gas. 

The Scnoo! tor Ladies is open daily (Sundays excepted) from 9a.m to2pm™m. For 
Gentiemen from April Ist to Oct, 3lst from 6 to 8 o'clock a.m., and from Noy. Ist to 
March 31st from 7 to 10 p.m. 

No Gentlemen admitted during the hours appropriated to Ladies. 
| I> Gentlemen keeping their horses in this establishment, will have the privilege of 
riding them in the school gratis. 

For terms apply at the Schoo!, 137 Mercer Street, between Houston and Prince 
| Street. Nvi5-3m. 


DISBROW S RIDING SCHOOL, 408 BOWERY, 

| NEAR ASTOR AND LA FAYETTE PLACE, NEW YORK. 

NV R DISBROW hasthe honour to announce that his School is open Day and Even- 
ing, for Equestrian Tuition and TERM: Riding. 


RMS : 
LECTURE LEssoNs. EXERCISE RIDING, 
16 Lessens................$15 00 1 Month...... hinneaniatl ---- $12 00 
Single Lessons.......... 200] Single Rides............... 75 
Road do 8 
N. B.—Highly trained and quiet Horses, for the Road or Parade, to let. 
EVENING CLASS. 

12 Lessons $9 20 Rides.................. $10 00 
Single “ 1:60] Single RIGGS © 18 
RULES. 

I—All Lessons or Rides paid for on commencing. 

2—One hour allowed on each Lesson or Ride in School. 

3—One hour and a half to a Lesson ow the Road. 

4—Hours for Ladies, from 94. M. to3 P.M. 

5—Hours for Gentlemen, from 3to 5, and from 7 to 9} P.M. 

6—No Gentlemen admitted during the hours appropriated to Ladies. 

7—Only 3 months allowed for a Course of Lessons or Rides. 

N B.—The School has been refitted and furnished with Stoves. Ladies in delicate 
health need be under no apprehension of taking cold. > é 

Acardof address is requested previous to commencing. Nev.J5 3m, 
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NovemBer 29, 


JAMES PIRSSON, 


PIANOFORTE MANUFACTURER, 
No. 88, 90 and 92 Walker Street, near Elm. 
OG- A large stock of the finest [nstrumeuts always on band. 


TERMS MODERATE. {Ju7-6m. 


LEXANDER WAYSON, Notary Public and Commissioner of Deeds, Attorney and 


Counsellor at Law, Office No. 77 Nassau Street—ilouse No. 426 Broome Street — 
Oifice hours from 9 A.M.to6PM A. W. will take Acknowtedgments of Deeds 
and other tnstruments to al! parts of the City, without any extracharge. (My24-ly. 


TINHE GOLDEN RULE OF TRADE—THE CASU SYSTEM,—Is daily and hourly 

developing its immense advantages over tae old and nearly exploded ruinous Credit 
System; and in vo brancn o 
ler, than in the very necessary one of a merchant tailor. The undersigned (distinct 
from the humbugging practices ot the day, such as offering fine coats, &c., at very low 
prices,) would solicit tne attention of gentlemen who arein want of really goed cloth- 


lug, to a large assortment of fine and tushionable West of Engiand and French Cloths.) 


C wustmeres, Waistcoatings, &c., of every sade and style, just received direct from 


Europe, and selected for tis special use, all of which will be manutactured in the most! 


fasnioasble and eleg int manner, with every regard to that faithfulness of workmanship 
that for IS years has characterized his establishment. For cash ovly—but at prices 
competing with the cheapest in the city--while he guarantees bis articles shall be the 
very best and In every respect equal in quality to those the most costly. 

Mr.C &. Babcock, loag and favorably known as a fashionable and tasteful cutter, is 
re-engaged, and ©. asserts comidently that ene tial of his establishment wili induce 
continued patronage. 

Gentiemen wao are in want of superior garments, at the VERY CHEAPEST RATES, will 
do well to call on CHARLES COX, Agent sor the Original Cash 
Tailoring Establishment, No. 9 Wall-st., cor. New-st., (Sign of the Golien Fleece.) 


N.B.-—Making aod Trimming respectfully solicited and promptly attended to, at p ices 


commensurate with the above. Ladies’ llabits, &c. nov 15-Im. 


business are the benefits more telt both by buyer and sel- 
‘of 1000 Engravings.—Publisued under the superintendence of the * Society tor the 
|Viffusion ot Usetul Knowledge.”—43 vols., i2mo , bouns in cloth, lettered.—$35,00. 


OLD AND SILVER WATCIIES, 
| J. T. WILLISTON, Deater in Watches, No 1 Courtlandt Street, Up-stairs, cor. 
‘Broadway —All Watches sould at this establishment, warranted to perform well, or the 


FIRST PREMIUM AWARDED FIVE YEARS, 


R. OLIVER B. GOLDSMITH, the American Penman, is now teaching his beau'i-| 
fulsystem of Peaimanship, to all. (old and young,) forthe nominal sumof THREE, 


DOLLARS, and noextracharge. Apply early at the Academy, 209 Broadway, La Farce 
Buildings. Class Hours,—1J1 a.m , daily, tor Ladies. i 
r.M. Private iastruction given. Por Sale, Go'dsmith’s ‘*Gems of Penmanship.” 


Extract of a Letter from the Hon. John Q. Adams, Ex-President of the United States. 


* Your ‘Gems of Penmauship’ is executed with great elegance, and Is among the 


choicest specimens of Peamanship thst t have ever seen.” 
From the New York Courier & Enquirer. 


“The Chirographic artis much more important te mankind than it is generally con- 


sidered, and Mr. Goidsmith may very well claim to be considered at its head.”’ 
From the New World. 
“*Mr. Goldsmith has no rival in this country as a penman, or as a teacher of his art.’ 
From the Boston Morning Post. 


“Mr. Goldemith, judging from what we have seen, we must pronounce him unrivslied, 
” 


Nov.i5-1f. 


in the use of the Pen. 


INSURANCE, 
CAPITAL $2,500,000. 


T 


cits. 


NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF LONDON. 
UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS, 


OrFice 74 WALL STREET. 
JACOB HARVEY, Esq., Chairman. } 
John lt. Palmer, Esq. 
Jonathan Goodhue, Esq. 


Gentlemen at 9 a.m. and 3 and7 
| Nov 8-ly. 
| 


H 
‘u's charge undergone a thorough renovation, and it now affords one of the most ele 
(gant and eligivie places of refreshment in the City, for visitors or those whose business 
jor professionai pursuits require them to be in the lower part of thecity duringthe hours 
‘of 


HE insured entitled to participation of protitson both European and American poli-|| 


' PICTORIAL WORKS GREATLY REDUCED IN PRICE.—IMPORTED BY ED- 
| MUND BALDWIN, No.155 BROADWAY. 

| |. THE PICTORIAL UISTORY OF ENGLAND, being a History of the People as 
jwellas a Uistory of the Kiogdom, from 55 belore Christ to the end of the Reign of 
‘George IIL, in 8 vols., super royal, Svo., Cloth., wich many hunared cuts.— Price 
'$35,00. 

° 2. THE PICTORIAL BIBLE, bcing the Old and New Testament, according to the 
authorized version, original Notes by John Kitto, and many burdred wood cuts. 
'3 vols , large 8vo., cloth.—$10,00. 

| 3. THE picTORiaL HisTUORY OF PALESTINE and the PHYSICAL GEOGRA- 
PHY and SATUKAL HISTORY of the HOLY LAND, by John Kitto, 1300 Engravings, 
2 vols., super royal 8vo , cloth.—$6,00. 


|| 4. LONDON, forming »1x volumes, in super royal 8vo., extending to 2500 pages and 


containing 600 wood cuts, bound in cioth.— ¢13,50 
5. KNIGHT'S LIBXARY EviITIUN of SUAKSPEARE, 12 vols., 8vo. cloth.—$27,00. 
6 THE LIBRARY Ov ENTERTAINING KNOWLEDGE, illustrated with upwaids 


* Society tur the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge,” complete 
LSept.20-1f. 


Also,—The MAPS of the 
and bound in 2 vols,, } Russis, with an Index to Places —$55,U0. 


FLOWERS, BOQUETS, &c. 
yee LAIRD, Fiorist, 17th Street, 4th Avenue, (Union Square), N.Y., hasal- 
ways on hand, and for sale at moderate prices, Greenhouse plants of all the most 
esteemed species and varieties ; also, hardy Herbacious Piants, Shrubs, Grape vines, 
Orders for Fruit aad Ornamental Trees, supplied atthe lowestrates. Bouguets of choice 


jflowers tastefully pul up at all seasons. 


N.B.— Experienced Gardeners to lay out andkeep in order gardens, prune Grape, &c. 


Gentlemen supplied withexperienced Gardeners, and Gardeners of character with 


la 
ces. Ap. 20 


RETAILED AT WHULESALE PRICES, BY 


money retunded. Wa.ches, Ciocks, Musical Boxes, and Jewelry, repalied in the best 
‘manner at the lowest prices. Arrangements have been wade with Mr. Wm. A. Gam- 
bie, whose reputation as Watch repairer is unsurpassed, having been engaged for nine 
years inthe most celebrated manufactories in Europe, enables him to repair the most 
complicated work that can be produced. 

tig Trade work promptly done on reasonable terms. T J. WILLISTON, 
No. 1 Courtlandt Street, Up Stairs. 


GUNTER’S DINING SALOON, 
No. 147 Fulton Street, New York. 


H. GUNTER having taken the above house, begs ieave respectfuily to inform 
e his numerous friends in the City and Country that the Estabiishment has under 


Meals. 
H. H. G. would also assure those who may be disposed to favor him with their pa- 


‘tronage, that while the viands sha!lin all cases be the best the markets can afford, the 
{charges willat all times be confined within the limits of the most rigid economy 


tig Open on Sundays. Ju.14-6m. 


DR. POWELL, M_D., 

Oculist and Operative Surgeon, 261 Broadway cor. Warren Street. 

| & TTENDS to DISEASES OF THE bYE, and to ope:ations upon that organ trom 8 
| tod P.M. His method of treating AMAUROSIS bas been highly successful, This 
\affection is f.equentiy far advanced before the suspicions of the patient are aroused, 
ithe disease often arising without any apparent cause, and the eye exhibiting very sittle 
jmorbid change. Lue more prominent symptoms are gradual ob-curity and impairment 
lof vision, onects at first ooking misty or contused—iu reauing, the letters are not dis- 
‘tinctly defined, but run into each other—vision becomes more and more indistinct ; 
‘sometimes only portions of objects beimg visibie, dark moving spo's or motes seem to 
float inthe air, flashes of light are evolved, accompanied by pa.n, giddiness, ana a sense 
of heavinessin the browor temple,too trequently by neglect or maltreatment, ter 


James Boorman, Esq. } 

George Barciay, Esq. New York. |minating in total loss of vision. 

Samuel 3. Howland, Esq. CATAKACTS and OPACITIES or Specks on the Eye, are effectually removed. The 

Gorham A Worth, Esq. imostinve erate cases of STRABISMUS or SQUINTING cured in a few minutes. 

Samuel M Fox, Esq. ARTIFICIAL EYES [INSERTED without pain or operation, that can with difficulty 
>. Bi ‘be distinguished from the natural. 

Wateer |. SPECTACLES.—Advice given as to the kind of glasses suitable to particular de- 
Louis A. Godey, Esq. Philadelphia. _ Residence and offices 261 broadway (cor. Wairen-st.) Sept.13-ly. 


George A. Graham, Esq. 


LEANDER STARR, Manager, and General Agent forthe United States 
and British N. A. Colonies. 


Physicians to the Society, (Medical Examiners) } 


FIRST PREMIUM DAGUERRIAN MINIATURE GA LLERY, 
Corner of Broadway and Fulton Street, New York. 
T this Gallery Miniatures are taken which, for beauty of colour, tone, and effect, 
can at all times recommend themselves ; and which are at least equai to any that 


J. KEARNY RODGERS, M D , 110 Bleecker Street. Ihave been heretofore executed. M.B. BRADY respectiully invites the attention of 
ALEXANOGR E. HOSACK, M.D., 101 Franklin Street. York. citizens of New York, and of strangers visiting the City, to the very fine specimens 
E. ARNOULT, M.D, 366 Broadway. of DAGUERREOTYPE LIKENESSES on exhibition at his Establishivent ; believing 
BANKERS. ithat they will meet the approbation of the intelligent Public Mr. brady has recently 

OF NEW \made considerable improvement in his mode of taking Miniatures, particulaily with 

The WERCHANTS* SANE CY ES vomE igard to their dur bility and colouring, which he thinks cannot be surpassed, ond which 


SoLiciTor. 
WILLIAM VAN HOOK, Esq., 39 Wall-street. 
The following are among the advantages held out by this institution, which are of | 
great importince to the assured,and such as are seldom offered by Life Insurance. 
Companies, Viz :— 
The pecaliar atv intage secured to the assured by of the Loan Depart-' 
meat, thus vlending the utility of a Saviags Bank with Life Insurance ! 1] 
A largesum to be perminently iavested ia the United States in the names of three 
of the Local Divectors,(as [Trustees)—available always tothe assured as a Guarantee 
Fund. 
The payment of premiums, annually, Aalf-yearly, quarterly, or monthly. 


No charge for stamp duty. | 
Thirty days allowed after each payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture 


of policy. 

travelling leave extensive and liberal; and extra premiums en the most moderate 
scale. 

Conditions in the policy less onerous to the assured than usual in cases of Life As-| 
surance. (See ) 

The actual and declared profits (published in successive Reports) affording sure data 
for calcalations of ‘he vilueof the ‘* bonus” in thisinstitution. These profits will at, 
each division be patp tn casa if desired. 

Being unconnected with Marine or Fire Insurance. 

The ra‘es “‘ for life wi'h protits’ are lower than those of any other foreign Company | 
Lire New York. 
The pubiic are respectfully requested to examine the distinguishing principles of this 
institution—theirtables of rates—their distribution of profits—and the facilities afford-| | 
ed by their Loan Department—before deciding toinsure elsewhere. 

A Medical Examineris in attendance at tne office daily, at 12 0’clock noon, and 3 


o’clock, P.M. Fee paid by the Society. 
J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent. | 
} 


(Sept. 6. 
MASTIC CEMENT. 
ESSRS. J. & FRANK LAND and THOWAS HARRIS beg to recommend to 
M attention of all persons interested in buildings, their much approved Mastic, which | 
is the most durable and beautiful composition ever yet invented for covering the exte- 
rior of dwelling houses or public buildings, in imitation of marble or stone ; no lime or | 
witer enters into the composition of the Mastic, which consists of boiled linseed oi!, | 


plied. 


\bining strength with considerable elawticity, for sale to the trade 


‘in all cases are warranted to give satisfaction. Thecoiouring cepaitment isin the hands 
of a competent and prac:ical person, ard in which Mr B. begs to claim superiority. 


uy The American Institute awerded a First Fremium, at the late Fair, to Mi. M. B. 
BRADY forthe most EFFECTIVE Miniatures exhibiied. 


*,* Instructions carefuily givea in the Art.— Plates, Cases, Apparatus’s, &c.,sup- 
MB. BRADY. 


| TOSEPH GILLOTT’S CROTON PEN—A new article, which for elasticity and deli- 


cacy of point, surpasses any pen hithertomade by Mr.Gillott. It possesses a greater 


degree of strength than other tine pointed pen, thus making of amore durable charac- 


ter. 

| Thestyle in which these Pens are put up will prove attractive in all sections of this 
country, each card having a beautifully engraved view of the following points of the 
\Sreat Croton Aqueduct. 


The Dam at Croton River. 
** Aqueduct Bridge at Sing Sing. 
bad Harlem River. 

View of the Jet at ad 

Fountain in the Park, New York. 
$6 in Union Park, “* 

The low price at which these Pens are offered, combined with the qaality and style 


must render them the most populer of any offered t> the American public. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’s aMERICAN PEN--An entirely new article of Barrei Pen, com- 
b 
ESSOP, 91 John-st. 


June 8. HENRY J 


“CHEAP AND QUICK TRAVELLING TO THE WESTERN STATES, 


CANADA, &c, FOR 1845, 
FROM TAPSCOTT’S EMIGRATION OFFICE, 
South Street, corner Maiden Lane 
FALO in 36 hours. | CLEVELAND in 60 hours. 
DETROIT in 4 days. 
MILWAUKIE, RACINE, SOUTHPORT, and CHICAGO in 6 days. 
TORONTO, HaMILTON, QUEENSTON, &c., CANADA, in 2} to 3 days. 
HE Subscriber having made arrangements with various first class lines of boats on 
the Erie, Pennsylvania, Vhio, and Wabash Canals, Buffalo and Central Railroads, 


T 


of a thick consistence, which, with the oxides and carbonate of lead, and other ingre- \d&c., Ste mboats on the North River, Lakes Ontario, Erie, Huron, and Michigan, and the 
dients, forms a cement impervious to water, hard as a stone, and of great durability.) Ohio and Mississippi Rivers, Steamboats and Railroads to Philadeiphia, and recog 


Specimens may be seen and every information given on application to 
Nov.15-3n. CHAS. H. MOUNTAIN, Architect. 17 Wall-st., NY. 
N.B.—Mr. C. H. Mountain has at present a vacancy in his office for a youth who has 


a taste for drawing. 


RADER, 46 Chatham Street, New York,dealer in imported Havana ane Frincipy | 
e Segars in all their variety. 


Leaf Tobacco fur Segas Manufactusers, and Manufactured Tobacco. [Ju7-ly. 


| &c , are enabled to forward Emigrants and others to any part of the Western States 
Canada, inthe very shortest time, and at the lowest possible rates. 


Persons going West are invited to call at the office and examine the ‘‘ Emigrant’s 


Travelling Guide,” showing the time, distance, rates of passage, extra baggage, &c., 
\to almos* any partof the Union. Parties in the country wishing one of the above 
Guides, wil! have the same forw 


» Or any information will be cheerfully communi 
w. & J. T. TAPSCOTT South-st., 
corner Maiden Lane, 
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i "|| & CARD.—Mr. GEORGE HARVEY, having been requested by a few distinguished 
G. B. CLARKE, | A Ladies to give Lessons in DRAWING and PAINTING, is desirous to form two 
FASHIVNABLE TAILOR, | or three classes more. He tas taken rooms for the winter at No. 11 Park Place, one 
No. 132 William Street, 3 doors West of Fulton. ; | of which is suitabl for a cine of six puptis, while another will be used for the exhi- 

B. CLARKE returns thanks for the extensive patronage bestowed on his estab-) billion of bis Various works. ‘ 
G i i t twelve months, and at the same time wouldinform the; Thetime not occupied in teaching will be devoted to Painting and Pictorial Iilustra- 
‘the firs ilis terms, tor siagle lessons, atthe Pupil’s residence, or for classes, may be 


1845 


sof ‘*The Anglo American,” that his charges for the first quality of Garments is ‘ions. 
that of Sther Fashionable Houses located in heavier rented thoroughfares. known by inquiring at his studio Nov.8-tf. 
Tue style Tryon & Co, with whose es- 1O WHOM iT MAY CONCERN 
tablishmeat G. B. ©. or Paicns. fLEMEN or Families going to Europe or elsewhere. who wou!d disencumber 
Fine Cloth Dress Coats from - $16.00 to $20,00 tnemselves of their superfluous effects such as WEAKING APPAREL, either 
Bik Pants (Doeskin)...............-... 6.00 to 3,50 Ladies or Gentlemen's, JEWELRY, FIRE ARMS, &c. &c., by forthe Subscri- 
“ of the very 3.50 to 4,50 ber, will obtain a liberal and fair price forthe sate. watt 
Dress Coats $7,/0 to $9,00 | Families and gentiemen attended at their residence by appointment. 
150 to 2.00 | UCP All orders left at the Subscriber’s Office, or sent through the Post Office, will be 
Osta 00 | punetuaily attended to. Myi4-ly. 
wy A Specimen Coat always to be seen. | HOTEL DE PARIS. 
(Mr8-tf.) Gc. B CLARKE, 132 William Street. NTOINE VIGNES, one of the late proprietors of the rotted epee, Roston, oo 
NGTO! TE 1 iT «% spectfully informs tis friends and the travelling public,that he has opened the 
WELLINGTON HOTEL, TORONTO. house No. 290 Broadway, entrance on Reade Stree:, called the HOTEL DE PARIS, 
CORNER OF WELLINGTON (LATE MARKET) AND CHURCH STREETS. | where he wil be happy to accommodate those woo may pationise him, with Board and 
TT Subscribers beg to announce that the above Hotei. situate in the centre of bu- CGooging, by the day, week or month, on the most reasonable terms. 
siness, and adjacent to the Steamboat Landings and Stage Office, has ceen newly) he table will be furnished with the best the market affords, an e Wines an - 
ady Land d h T b be f k flord dthe Wi d Li 
furnished with the utmost regard to the comfort of Families and Travellers. The bu-,'uors of very superior quality. Oct.4-3m. 
siness witli be conducted by Mr. INGLIS, who, for seven years, Superiatended the 
North American Hotel, while occupied by Mr. Wm. Campbell. MUSIC AND MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
The Tabdle will be pleatifully suoplied with the Substantials and 2p y= of the)! 297 Broadway, New York 
Season, aud the Cellar is stocked with a selection of the choicest Wines and Liquors. | " 

From their exoerience, and a strict attention to the comfort and convenience ot their RILEY & Co., (one of the oldest publishing houses and manufacturers 
Guests, they respectfuily solicit a share of public patroaage. » of Instruments in the U. 8.), keep constantly on hand a well assorted 
< and Extensive Stabling attached to the Hotel. BELL & INGLIS stock of Music, to whic they add constantly, their own and all the new pub 

lieations as soon as issued, which with their stock of Instruments (manufac- 
GRATION OFFICE by theinselves avd snported) and other Musical merchandise enables 
arama ea ene FiCE, ' them to fill any order they may be favored with in the United States, Canada, 
ARRANGEMENTS FOR 1845 speed /or the West Indies, with promptness and despatch. 
pansone about sending for their friends in any part of the Old Country are respect-- Military bands supplied, and instruiments warranted, Orders from Schools 
fully informed by the Subscribers, that the same system that characterized thelr and Academies solicited. Sept.13-3m. 


house, and gave such unbounded satisfaction the past year, will be continued through | -——————________ er . 

the season of 1845.0 ; OASRDING IN SOUTH BROOKLYN —A small family are desirous of 

_ The gre vt increase in this branch of their business, and to give satisfaction to all par- increasing their domestic circle by the addition of three or four members. 

ties, necessitates one of the firm toremain in Liverpool! to give his personal atrention Thev have pleasant single rooms, with conveniences for fre, which will be 


to the same, therefore the departure of every passengerfrom that place wil! be superin- . . : | 
tended by Mr. WM. TAPSCUTT, and the utinost confidence may be f-it that those sent rented, with breakfast and tea. The locality is very desirable in Warren street 


for will have quick despatch and proper care taken by him to see them placed on board near Henry, about 5 minutes walk from South Ferry. Address L. at this 


ship in as comfortable 4 manner as possible. Setter proof that such willbe the case 
cannot be adduced than the punctual and satisfactory manner in which the business Office. Oct 25tf. 
was transacted through the past emigrating season. The ships for which the Subscri- CHURCH.—PARLOUR AND CHURCH BARREL ORGANS. 
bers are Agents Comprise the i 4 
| TYVHE subscriber continues to manufacture Organs in the most superior man- 


NEW LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


THE ST. GEORGE'S LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS tHe UN'TED LINE ner, and upon liberal terms. 
OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. Also, those most useful Instr» ments—Chureh Barrel Organs—of which he 


delay is therefore pre- was the first to introduce into this country—and for country Churches where 
cluded. ve wel: established character of those Lines renders futher comment unne Organists cannot be procured, ihey are invaluable.— 


cessary ; suffice it therefore to say, that the Subscribers guarantee to give satisfaction 
toall parties who may sond for their friends through them. In all cases where those tie has beew awarded the first Premiums, Viz. Go!d and Silver Medals, for 
sent for decline coming out, the full amount of money paid fortheir passage willbe re | the best Organs, for the last six successive years, at the great Fair of the 


funded. A free passage to Liverpool from any port in — or Scotland can be se- American Institute, of this city. 


d. Appl dd t d V &J T.TAPSCUTT, 
Agency in Liverpool— Aug. 23.—6m. 83 Anthony St. New York. 
My10-tf.) WM. TAPSCOTT, or GEO. RIPPARD & SON, 96 Waterloo Road. - NEW ORGAN 


LUMBE ee GALLERY & PHOTOGRAPHIC DEPOT, 251 Broadway in the Prot. Reformed Duteh Church in Franklin St., the subscribers 
corner of Murray-street, (over Tenney’s Jewelry Store). awarded the Medal. fow ~ 
Premiums, and two ** highest ‘honors,” at the Exhibitions at Boston, New York, and Phila caunot refrain from expressing in the present form, their unqualified approba- 
delphia respectively, for the best Pictures and Apparatus ever exhiinted. tion of the Instrument, with which they have been furnished from his manu- 
rice of these superb Photographs reduced to thatof ordinary ones at other places factory. 
sotnas no one need now sit for an ordinary likeness on the score of economy.—Taker They also feel it to be due to that gentleman, to bear their decided testimony 


DAGUERREOTY PES \ R. GEORGE JARDINE, of this city, having lately erected an Organ 
| 


in any weather. > 
Plumbe’s Premium and German Cameras, Instractions, Plates, Cases, &c. &c., for in favour of his character and conduct, as developed in their recent business 
warded to any desired point, at lower rates than by aay other manufactory. transactions with him. 


_WARTED—Twe or three skilful operators. apply es shove A person so liberal in his terms, and true to his engagements, so honourable 


DRAFTS ON GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND | in his dealings and courteous in his manners, can not fail (in their opinion) to 
ERSONS wishing to remit money to their friends in any part of England, Ireland commend himself to the confidence of the Religious community, as an Organ 
Scotland, or Wales, can be supplied with dra'ts payable at sight without discount Byilder; and to secure for himself a large share of public patronage in the line 
for any amount from £1 upwards, at the following places, viz. :— | of his profession 
IN ENGLAND—The National and Provincial Bank of England; Messrs. J. Barned & joe Bee Pp 
New York, July 14, 1845. 


Co., Exchange and D‘scount Bank, Liverpoo! ; Messrs. Jas. Bult, Son & C ., London-- — 
and branches throughout England and Wales. Signed by Jas. B. Hardenverg, Pastor of the Church. Ben. Wood, John 


- } 
IN IRELAND—The National Bank of Ireland, and Provincial Bank and branches! Barringer, D. T. Biauvelt, Theo Brett, Matthew Duff, Henry Esler, Leon’d. 


throughout Ireland. | 
IN SCOTLAND—The Eastern Bank of Scotland, National Bank of Scotland,Green. Bleecker Stephen Williamson, Harman Blanwett, members of the consistory. 
ock Banking Company, and branches throughout Scotland. | C.N. B. Ostrander, Levi Apgar, Peter Vannest, Organ Committee. 
Myl0-tf W. & J. T. TAPSCOTT, South-st.. cor. Maiden Lane. Avg. 23 —6m, 
JOHN HERDMAN & CO'S OLD ESTABL!SHED UNITED STATES, | FOR THE CURE OF BALDNESS AND GREY HAIR, 


BY LETTERS PATENT OF THE U. 8. 
(VLIREHUGHS’ TRICOPHEROUS cures Baldness, prevents Grey hair 
HERDMAN, KEENAN & (O.., Liverpool. entirely, and eradicates Scurf and Dandroff. This article differs from all 

ASSAGE to and from Great Britain and freland by the regular Liverpool prcket the other advertised nostrums of the day. Its manufacture is based upon a 
shios, sailing every five days. The subscribers in calling the attention of old thorough physiological knowledge of the growth of the hair and its connection 
countrymen and the public generally, to their uvequalled arrangements for bringing with the skin, as well as a knowledge of the various diseases which affect both. 


out persons here by their friends, beg to state, that after this year the ousiness of ihe : : : : 7 =< 
house at Liverpool will be conducted by its branch, under the name of Herdmon,| Phe Tricopherous is not intended to anoint the hair with, its application is only 
Keenan & Co. Those sending for their friends through this establishment, wil!at once ‘to the skin, and to act through the skin on the nerves, blood vessels, &c., con- 


—— oeeresare of pri a branch of the nouse in Liverpool, as it bre Pre-' ‘nected with the root or bulb of the hair. Thus by keeping up the action on 
clude all unnecessary delay of the emigrant. The ships employed in this Line are . . , ; : 

well known to be of the first and largest class, and very fast sailers. commanded by the skin, encouraging a healthy circulation which must not be allowed to sub- 

the baldest head may be again covered with a new growth, and the gre ° 

sh for 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND EMIGRANT OFFICE, 
61 South Street, New York, 


kind and experienced men; and as they sail every five days from Live pool, offers side, 
lest hair changed to its original colour. It is admirably adapted as a wa 
raco nuatio patro ge wale las Deen so peratly | 

tenied to them for so many years past, andin case of any of them eng?ged do not em- the head, having the same effect apes Scurf and Dandruff that hot water has 
bark, the passage money will be refunded as customary. upon sugar, clearing every furaceows appearance from the skin, whch is fre- 

Tae steamboat passage from the various ports to Liverpool, can also be secured, if quently the primarv cause of baldness and grey hair. In most cases one bottle 
required. ir fi j H 

Drafts and Bills of Exchange.—Those remitting money to their friends may rely it will sop the hair from oye Sve eee office 305 Broadway, (u stairs), 
will be done satiefactorily by thetr remitting the amount they wish sent, at the rate of *djoining St. Paul s, and sold by all respectable Druggists and Perfumers in 
$5 per pound sterling, with the name andaddress of the person for whom it is intend-| the principal cities of the U.S., Canada, Cuba. Brazil, &c. Sept.6-3m. 
ed. A draft will then be forwarded per first packet, ship, or steamer, and a receipt for) 
same returned by mail. Drafts are made payable at the following Banking Institutions! J. BYRNE'S CHEAP CASH TAILORING ESTABLISHMENT, 
on amy shores, al No 26 Ann Srreer, 

a England, Messrs. James Built, Son o., Bankers, Lonion: Messrs. J. Barned | 

& Co., Exchange and Discount Bank, Liverpool; National Provincial Bank of eres! ould respectfully call the attention of the public to his following low lis 
and Branches throughout England and Wales. Yorkshire District Bank and Branshes.) of prices :— 
Birmingham Banki1ig Comp iny, Lancaster Banking Company. | Fine Dress and Frock Coats ............ $12,00 

In tretand—National Bank of Ireland, and Provincial Bank of Ireland, and their Making and Trimmin 5.00 to 8.00 
branches in all the principal towns throughout the country. | og 

In Scotland, Greenock Banking Company ; in Glasgow and Greenock, Eastern Bent Cassimere Pants .......-...+-----+.---- 4,00 to 8,00 
of Scotland and Branches. j Making and Trimming ...........-...--. 1,50 to 2,00 


For further pa:ticulars, apply, if by letter, post-paid, to | 
UBRDMAN & CO., 61 South-st., N. York. |) Vests 38,0010 5,00 
HERDMAN, KEENAN & CO . Liverpool. Making and Trimming .......-..-.---... 1,50 to 2,00 


N.B.—First class ships are despatched from New York to New Orleans, Mobile.| The proprietor feels assured that for style and workmanship, he cannot be 
Charleston, and Savannah, duing the fall of each year, by which freight and passen-) surpassed by any house in the city 
geis are taken at the lowest rates. We will also be prepared to forward passengers), Gentl sll d i bef 
and their baggage, on arrival from Europe, to ail parts of the interior, by the cifferent ent emen are requested to call and examine for themselves ore pur 
canal and railroad routes, at the lowest rates, Nov.8+tf. | chasing elsewhere, Aug.30-tf, 
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STEAM BECWEEN NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL. 
HE Great Western steam ship GREAT WESTERN, Captain 
thews; and their new iron sieam-siip GREAT Bal CAIN, Capt. Hosken, are 
Pvinted to sail during the year 1345, as follows :— | 
FROM LIVERPOOL. FROM NEW-YORK. 

Great Western Saturday 17th May | Great Western Thursday 12tuJune 


Great Western do 5tu July | Great Western do 3ist July | 
Great Britain do 2d Aug. ; Great Britain Saturday 30th Aug) 
Great Western do 22d Aug. | Great Western Thursday 18th Sept. 
Great Britain do 27th Sep. | Great Britain Saturday 25th Oc 
Great Western do lltm Uct., Great Western Thursday oth Nov 
Great Britain 22d Nov. | Great Britain Satuiday 2th Dec 


do 
Passage money per Great Western, from New-York to Liverpool, $100, and $5 Stew) 


ard’s fee. 
For freight or passage, apply to RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front-street. | 


New-Y ork, Jan. 27, 1545. My10-tf. | 
NEW LINe OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. j 
0 sail fron NEW YORK on the 26th and from LIVERPUOL onthe I]th of each 


monuth:— 
FROM NEW YORK. FROM LIVERPOOL. 
SHERIDAN, Capt. ¥. A. Depeyster,26 Sept | SHERIDAN, Capt. Depeyster, llth Nov. 
GaRRICK, Capt. B. 1. Trask, 26.n | GARKICK, Capt. Trask, i 1th Dec. | 
ROsvciUS, Capt Asa Eldridge, vov. 
SIDUDUNS, Capt. E. B Cobb, 25th Dec. 


| SIDDUNS, Capt. E. B. Cobo, llth Feb 


These saips are all of the tirst ciuss, upwards of 1100 tons, builtin the city of New 


York, with such improvements as combine great speed wilh unusual comfort for pas- 


| ROSCIUS, Capt. Asa Eldrigge, Jan. 


| SANDS’S SARSAPARILLA, 

fOR THE REMOVAL AND PERMANENT CURE OF ALL DIS 
EASES ARISING FROM AN [MPURE STATE OF THE BLOOD, 

OR HABIT OF THE SYSTEM. 


The operation of this preparation is three-fold. It acts as a tonic, strengthening the 
diges.ive power and restoring the appetite, as an aperient, peculiarly suited and gentle 
la is laxative effect, and as au antiseptic, puriiying the fluics of the body, and ne utra- 
lizing in the blood the active principle of disease. The many weil authenucated cures 
jof Scrofula of the most malignant character, wrought by Sands’s Sarsapasilla. have 
jsiven it awi e and deseivec celebrity. Buticis not alone in Screfula nor in the class 
of diseases to which 1t belongs, that this preparation has been tound beneficial. Itisa 
|specific in many diseases of tue skin, and may be administered witn !avourable results 
‘in ail; it also exercises a controling influence in bilious complaints; and when the sys- 
tem has been debilitated either by the use of powerful miueral medicines or other 
causes, it will be found an excellent restorative. 

The tollowing interesting case is presented, and the reader invited to its careful peru- 
sal. Comment on such evidence is unnecessary. 

“TRUTH 1S STRANGER THAN THE FACTS SPEAK FOR THEMSELVES.— 


'|The following certificete is only anoiher link in the great chain of testimony to its 
\jmeri.s. Let the afilicted sead and be convinced; whatit nas done once, it will do 


again. 
Charlestown, Mass., Sept. 23, 1845. 


This may certify that my son, now aged seventeen, has been for ten years afflicted 
|jwith the Serofuious Humor. At the age of seven years he had the measles, which 
provably caused this humor to make its appearance in a most singular way, Covering 


sengers. |jnis body from his head to nis feet with smal! tumors. I consulted a Doctor of Meai- 


Every care has been taken in the arrangement of their accommodations. The price 
ef passage hence ts $100. for which ample steres will be provided ‘These ships are 
commanded by experienced masters, who will make every exertion to give generai sa- 
tistaction. 

Neither the Captains or owners of tue ships willbe responsible forany letters, parcels 
or packages sent by them, uniess regular viils of laden ave signed therefor, For freight 
Or passage, apply to K. COLULLINS & Vo , dt South-st., N.Y., or to 

BROWN, SHIPLEY & Co., Liverposi. 
Letters by the Pacdets willbe charged 12) cents per s.ngle siieet, 50 cents per ounce, 


and newspapers | ceat caci. 
Messrs. E. K, Coilins & Co. respectfully request the Publishers of Newspapers 


to discoatinu? all Adve tisem:ats Morin their names of their Liverpool Packets, viz:—. 


the Rosvius, Siddons, Sheridia and Garrick. To prevent distappoiuliments, notice Is 


hereby given, that contracts for passeugers caa only be made with them. My2i-tf. | 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
AILING from NEW YORK on the Ith, and from LIVERPOOL on the 26th of every 
month :— 
Ships. | Captains, 


FROM NEW YORK. FROM LIVERPOOL. 
Nov. 11, Mar il, IL Dee 26, ap 26, aug 26, 


WArTERLOV, W. Allen, 
Dec. April li, Aug. 11) Jon 26, My 26, Sep. 20 


Joun &. Skippy, Wm. Skiddy, 
WuitneyY, | Thompsen, Janu. 1}, May Sepe 
VIRGINIAN, A. Heirn. | Feb. June It, Vet. 
The qualities ani accommodations of the above ships, and the reputetion of thet 
cominauders, are well kKuown. Every exertion will be made to promote the couore of 
passengers and the interests of importers. The owner will not be responsibte for any 
letter, parcel, or package,sent by the above ships. forwnhicha billof lading ts not signed, 
For freight or passage, applyto ROBERT KERMIT, 76 South-street. Myz4-ly. 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL LINE OF PACKETS, 


Feb26,Ju v6. Oct 
Mar 26, Jul 26, Nov 26, 


| icine, and he examined nim turee days in succession, and not understanding his case, 
|jadvised me to consult Dr. Rogers, of New Yo k, 1 then being a resident of that city. 
after a loug and critical examination, having more than thirly o.her medical gentiemen 
|, Nith him at the time, ne pronounced it Scrofula, or King’s Evil. The chiid was then 
jvrescribed for, and commenced taking medical drugs from that time. He grew worse 
junta June of 1537, and then his bones became affected In consequence of the mercury 
‘|wat had been given him A piece of bone came away from his under jaw, in the first 
'|piace, large as an English waluut, a piece trom his forehead as large as a Sixpence, 
1nd apiece trom near the crown of his head. It then went to the back and side, and 
discharged in threc piaces. tuence to one o iis limos, separating, in conse- 
\|quence ot the ulceration, the muscles and cord from the bones of the ancle joint on 
the back part. He had at one time fifteen running s res or issues from the glands of 
he throat and those places [have mentioned. In 18401 lived in Portsmoutn, N.H., 
||and he was atiacked with a Rnueumatic Fever, which settled in one of his hips, which 
||swelled as large as three of tueuvther. Beiog under medicaltreatment, tacy gave him 
audanum until he lost hisreason—thea | became alarmed and sent for a Thompsonian . 
His medicine helped vis lip and restored his mind and reason. The third time he was 
‘jatiacked with tuis fever in i542, when bearing of Dr. Sands’s Sarsaparilla, and bein 
\lverfectly satisfied that all other medicines had fuiied of effecting a cure, ] sent | 
srocured six botties, and by the time he tind takea it ali | considered him well. Those 
places healed—ne became oright and lively—cvlour came to bis face and lips— from that 
ame till the fall of 1844, his complaints n ver troubling him. At that time he became 
deaf, which continued until Jast March, when his right eye became affected ; from that 
||:o the lefteye, covering ihe sightor the eye sothat be was in a great measure deprived 
of sight. 

|| Kuowing that Dr. Sands’s Sarsaparilla was the only medicine that had ever done him 
good, | applied to Mr. Fowle, Apothecary at Boston, formore. He has taken fifteen 
‘liollars’ worth, waich has removed the humour from his eyes and heariug, and he now 
jappoars to be cured, and radically so. 1 verily believe all this latter trouble might have 
joven avoided if | had continued thoroughly the use of Dr. Sands’s Sarsepariiia when 


AILING from New York en the 6th, aad from Liverpool on ths ist of each month. ihe was ubder the influence of the medicine the first time. 


excepting tuat when the day of sailing failoa Suaday the Siup wiil be dispatched, 


on the succeeding day. 
Ships. Captains. Froi New York. From Liverpgol. 
Ashburton, Mustiestoa, Jan. 6, May 6, Sept. 6,| Feb. 21, June 21, 21, 
Patrick fleary, J.C. Delano, Fed. 6, June 6, Oct. 6, | Mar. 21, Juty 21, Nov.21, 
Indepandence, &.P.Atlea, Mar. 6, July 6, Nov. April2l, Aug. 21, Dec. 21. 
Henry Clay. (Ezia Nye, April6, Aug. 6, Dec. 6,| May 21, Sept. 21, Jan. 21, 

[hese snips are of a very Supertor Character; are not surpassed either im point of 
elegance and comfort of their Cabia accommodations, or for their fast sailing qualities | 
aud ofer great iaducemeats Lo 5 upvrers, to waoim every facility will be granted. 

They are commande t by exp*rigzuced and able menu, whose exertioas will always be 
devoted tothe promotion of tae convenience and comfort of passengers. 

The price uf passag? ou ward is now fixed at $100, for which ample stores of every. 
description will ve provider, save Wines aud Liquors, which can at all time» be obtained) 
upon application to the Stewards. 4 
ge Neitner the Captatas or Owners of the Ships will be responsible for any Letters.) 


Parcels, or Packages seat by pane ualess regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor, 
For freight or passage, apply to 

ERINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st., N.Y., or to 
My31-tf. CHAPMAN, BOWMAN & Co., Liverpool}. 
LONDON LINE PACKETS. | 

To SAIL ON THK Ist, 10TH ano 20TH oF EVERY MONTH. 
HIS LINE OF PACKETS wili hereafter be composed of the followiag ships, which! 
will succeed each other, in the orderin waich they are named, sailing punctu «lly! 
from New York and Portsmouta on the tst, 10th and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 
17th and 27th of every noata throughout the year, viz.:— | 
Snips. ! Captains. | From New York. From P rtsmouth. | 
St. Janes Meyers Jan. 1,May 1,Sept. 1 Feb 20, June 20, et. 20) 
Northumberland  Giswold | 10, 10, 10 March Ll, July 1,Nov. 

R 


Gladiator (RL Banting 20, 20, 20 10, 10, 10. 
Mediator |Peb. 1, June 1,0ct. 1 20, 20, 20) 
Switarland |G 10, 10, 10 April 1,Aug 1,Dec. } 
Quebec B. 20, 20, 20 20, 10, 10 
Victoria }@.8. Morgan |Mareht, July 1,Nov. J 20, 20, 2 
Wellington Chadwick 10, 10, 10May 1,Sept, 1, Jan. 1) 
ison 3. Moore 20, 20, 2), 10, 10, 16 
Prince Albert Seoor Apil 1, Aug. 1, Dee. 1 20, 20, 
Toronto Tiiker 10, 10, 10 June 1,Oct. 1, Feb. 
Westminster |Hovey 20, 20, 20 10, 10, 10 


These ships are all of the first cass, commanded by able and experienced na- 
vigators. Great care willbe taken that the beds, wines, stores, &c , are of the best de- 
scription. 

The price of chin pass ige is now fixed at $100 ov' ward foreach adult, without wines, 
and liquors. Noither the captains nor the owaers of these packets will be respensible| 
for any letters, oarcels or packages se by thom, unless ‘egularbiils of lading are sigued! 

herefor. Apply to GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co.,78 South-st., orc to 

My24-tf. GRISWOLD, 70 South: st. 


OLD LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
HE Old Line of Packets for Liverpool will hereafter be despatched in the following 
T order, excepting that when the sailing day falls on Sunday, the ship will sail on the 


succeeding day, viz :— 


These are the simple statements of the facts of the case, and! feel it my duty to 
‘}uake those facts known to the public, for the benefit of t- ose who may be afflicted in 
like manner: feeling a fall conviction the cure has been effected solely from the effect 
of this invaluable medicine. HANNAL W. BECK, 228 Main st. 


| Suffolk, ss Boston, Oct. 13, 1545.—Then personally appeared the above-named Han- 
‘nah W. Beck, and made solemn oath that '}.e above certificate, by her subscribed, and 
| statements Lhereim Contained, are true.— Before me, JAMES RICE, 
Justice of tae Peace. 
For further particulars and conclusive evidence of its superior value and efficacy,see 
pamphlets, which may be obtained gratis 
Prepared and sold, wholesale and revail,by 
A.B. & D. SANDS, Druggist, 79 Fulton-st., 273 Broadway, 77 East Broadway, N.Y. 
Sold also by Druggists generally throughout the United States and Canada. Price $1 
der butte, six botties tor $5. Jonn Hoiland & Co., Montreat; John Musson, Quebee ; 
1. W. Brent, Kingston; S. T. Urquhart, Toronto; T. Bukle, Wamilton, Canada; Agents 
for the Proprietors by special appointment. 

The public are respectfully requested to remember that itis Sand’s Sarsaparilla that 
tas and Is Constantly achieving such remarkable cures of the most difficult class of dis 
zasesto which the human frame issubject, and ask tor Sand’s Sarsapa*ula, and take 
ao other 


PARR’S LIFE PiLLS. 
EAD the following testimonialsin favor of PARR’S LIFE PILLS, which have been 
selected frorn hund-eds of similar ones on account of their recent dates :— 
Extract of a Letter from Mr. Sinclair Tousey, Postmaster of Joslin’s Corners, Madison 


County, N.Y. 
November 4th, 1844. 
Messrs. Thomas Roberts & Co.—Gentlemon—I am requested to state to you, that Mr. 
!. W. Sturdevant, of Amsterdam, expresses his great satisfaction at the efficacy of 
Parr’s Life Pills Also,Mr.J Fairenild, of Cazenovia In which opinion Mr. A Bellamy, 
of Chittenango, atso fully accords. Indeed,these Pills have superseded al! others in 
New York state—they are not a brisk Pill, but ** slow and sure,” aud | have never yet 
net with an instance whee au invalid has persevered in taking them, that has not becn 


sured of the most obstinate and long-stanulng dyspeptic diseases. 
(Signed) S. TOUSEY. 
Messrs. Thomas Roberts & Co.—Gents—Having used Par?’s Life Pilis on several oc- 
sasions when attacked by violent bilious complaints, and having been fully satisfied of . 
cheir efficacy, [beg leave injustice to you, as proprietois of the medicine, to testifys 
much. Yours respectfully, WM. H. HACKETT 
Long Isiand, Nov. 9, 1844. 


New York, Nov. 2, 1844. 

Sir—As | have received so much benefit from the use of Parr's Life Pills, I feel it 
juty | owe io this community, to make the facts in my case public 1 was afflicted for 
years with dyspepsia and erysipelas. Itriedremedyafterremedy, but none appeared 
to afford me any relief At last | was induced by a friend to ivy a box of Parr’s Life 
Pills, which | did, and before i hadtaken two boxes | found greatvelief. I have since 
saken three boxes more, and now thank God, I find myself perfectly cured of the ery- 
sipelas, and greatly relieved of the dyspepsia. — Judging from my own case. I sincerely 
veiieve Parr’s Life Pills is the best medicine for the above complaints, and likewise as a 

familv medicine, yet offered tu the public.—I remain, 
Yours respectfully, ELIZABETH BARNES, No. 19 Sixth Avenue, N.Y. 


Ships. Masters. {Days of Sailingfrom New! Days of Sailing from 
W.C. Barstow, \June 1, Feb 10 Net M 
Cambridge .C. Barstow, June Oct. eb. uly 16, Nov. 16, Mar. It 
Eng! a . S. Bartlett, June 16, Oct. 16, Feb. 16 Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April I 


Oxford, |J. Rathbone, July 1, Nov. 1,Mar. Aug. 16, Dec. 16, April 16 
Montezuma, (new) A. W. Lowber, July 16, Nov.16,Mar.16Sept 1, Jan. 1, May 1 
Europe, Furber, Aug. Dec. 1, Sept. 16, Jan. 16, May 16 
New York, |Thos. B.Cropper, Aug.16, Dec. 16, Aprill6 Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1 
Columbus, G. A. Cole, Sept. 1, Jan 1,May 1 Oct. 16, Feb. 16, June 16 
Yorkshire, (new) D. G. Bailey. Sept.16, Jan. '6, May 16 Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1} 

Those ships are not surpassed in point of elegance or comfort in their cabin accommo 
dations, or in their fast sailing qualities, by any vessels in the trade. 

The commanders are well known as men of character and experience ; and the strict- 
est attention will always be paid to promote the comfort and convenience of passengers 
Punctuality as regards the days of sailing, will be observed as heretofore. 

The price of passage outwards,is now fixed at $100, for which ample stores of every 
descriptioa will be provided, with the exception of wines and liquors, which will be fur- 
nished by the stewards if required. 

Neither the captains orthe owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters 


cels or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. 


ar 
apply to 
Fos freight or passage, opply GOODHUE « Co., 64 Seuth-street, or 
»H.MARSHALL, 38 Bur slip, N. ¥., 


From our Agent in Philadelphia. 

ASTONISHING CUKE OF LIVER COMPLAINT. 
|| Messrs. T. Roberts & Co.—Gent!emen—Having received the greatest benefit from the 
|juse of Parr’s Life Pills,' can give yon my testimony in their favour without the least 
\\hesitation. For the last five years I bave been afflicted with the Liver Complaint, and 
|ithe pains in my side were great, attended with considerable cough, a stopping and 
||<motheringia the throat; for three weeks before | used the Pills 1 was completely ie- 
duced, and had become so weak as to be almost unable to walk; and I could not sleep 
more than two hoursof a night, so completely was ny system under the influence of 
|imy complaint. I have spent ove: two hundred dolla’s for medical attendance, and all 
the different kinds of medicines celebrated forthe cure of the Liver Complaint, without 
having received any permanent relief, and I can say now that since | have been using 
Parr’s Life Pilis, | have been in beiter health than 1 have experienced for the last five 
years. | amalso stronger, I sleep as good as ever [ did, and can walk any distance. 

Any person who doubts these statements as incorrect, by Erk me shall re- 
ceive more particular information. JOSEP 

Poplar Lane, above Seventh Street, Spring Garden, Philade)phia. 


Sold by the Proprietors, THOMAS ROBERTS & Co., 9 Crane Court, London, and 
117 Fulton Street, New York and by all respectable Druggists in the United States, 
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